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SOLVING THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 

While Congress takes a holiday recess—from De- 
cember 18 to January 3—and President Wilson 
continues to meditate, or not to meditate, as to 
what ought to be done about the transportation 
situation, the country keeps on waiting for action 
and the carriers continue to wabble along the best 
they can. In the Senate there is some show of 
activity, an inquiry having been started by the 
committee on interstate commerce on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s special report. The 
inquiry is proper enough, the report of the Com- 
mission having been made to Congress, whose ser- 
vant it is, but it has been the expectation, based on 
outgivings from the White House, that the initi- 
ative would be taken by the President in this mat- 
ter, and even now the Senate investigation is re- 
garded merely as a method of marking time. Noth- 
ing important is expected to develop until Congress 
reconvenes and the President makes known his 
wishes. 

If, as indicated by correspondence from Wash- 
ington, all that the President had in mind at the 
time Congress adjourned was some plan by which 
a government official would have power to compel 
the observance by the carriers of orders from bodies 
like the Sheaffer car committee—which is a rail- 
road committee—there ought to be no difficulty 
whatever, at least with the railroads themselves. 
Though they are not asking for any such arrange- 
ment, they ought to welcome it and at least those 
who are responsible for the “war board” and be- 
lieve in the idea embodied in it doubtless would 
do so. Such a plan would merely mean greater 


because there would be recourse if the orders oi 
these agencies were disregarded. 

The idea is good, as far as it goes, but it falls so 
far short of being anything like an adequate solu- 
tion of the problem that we have difficulty in be- 
lieving that it represents the President’s entire idea. 
There must be some plan to take care of the finan- 
cial needs of the carriers—or a showing that such 
needs do not exist—and some plan for co-ordina- 
tion in the handling of government traffic. If the 
President concludes that the carriers do not need 
financial help, there should be some explanation as 
to how they are expected to increase their equip- 
ment or so order the use of their present equipment 
as to take care of traffic more efficiently. The 
problem is much larger than the mere enforcement 
of the orders of the railroads’ war board. 

Where are the railroads to obtain $500,000,000, 
or any such amount, to be spent in buying engines 
and cars? The question is important, to be sure, 
but still not so much so as another. The people of 
this country and the men on the firing lines cannot 
wait for the construction of cars and engines. They 
must be fed, provided with ammunition, and kept 
warm by the most advantageous use of cars and 
engines in condition to be moved now—not some 
time in the spring or summer of 1918. Before even 


the most highly efficient car or engine builder could 
turn out a complete train those dependent on it 
might be dead of starvation or frozen to death. So 
the question of how best to utilize the equipment 
on hand is the most pressing one. 

One of the prime needs is for a government traffic 


manager. The immediate job is to put shippers in 
a line in the order in which they may be served. 
Many of those who know conditions believe another 
necessary step will be the impressment of men and 
vehicles into the service of various communities to 
remove freight from cars and terminals. On De- 
cember 9 it took an average of 1.76 days to un- 
load a car of coal in Washington, for instance. The 
unloading tresles on that day were filled with cars 
waiting for someone to release the hopper trips 
and send the coal rattling into the bins. Why was 
not that done without the delay of an hour? Be- 
cause the bins were full and there were no wagons 
or trucks to- take it away. Cars in the yards had 
to be held on sidings until they could be shunted 
to the trestles. The imposition of demurrage would 
not help in a situation such as was reported by the 
yard men. Additional demurrage would simply 
cause the price of fuel to be boosted. 

A traffic manager, such as big manufacturing 
establishments have, with power, not merely to put 
the shippers into line and prescribe the order in 
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which they may be served, but to commandeer ve- 
hicles for unloading cars, would be able to make 
one car do the work of not merely one and a quar- 
ter cars but probably of two cars. The small mile- 
age made by a freight car has been the scandal of 
the transportation system. A real traffic manager 
should have the power to commandeer vehicles 
anywhere, especially the ones used in delivering 
articles not absolutely necessary to be at a given 
place at a given minute. Such delivery must be 
expensive, but it would be no more so than the cost 
the slow unloading of cars is now putting on the 
country. 

The obtaining of money for more cars and en- 
gines cannot be considered as important as getting 
cars unloaded and on their way back for more 
loads. The use of trucks to complete the haul of 
package freight would not bring as good results 
as their employment to remove the lading from 
coal and lumber cars. 

Mobilization of automobiles, including pleasure 
cars, and enforced labor, if necessary, to clear rail- 
road yards as fast as the cars come in would do 
more than all the conferences, administrations and 
committees have been able thus far to accomplish. 

Providing money for more equipment is a lazy 
man’s job in comparison with the task of getting 
cars unloaded after they are ready for placement in 
less than the free time allowed by the tariffs. Sec- 
retary McAdoo has been raising money for the 
belligerents by the hundreds of millions. Getting 
money to be spent in American car and engine 
factories for use on American railroads to deliver 
American goods to Americans would be easy 
whether the money is to be taken from the Treas- 
ury and loaned to railroads or raised on the credit 
of the railroads with the help of Secretary McAdoo. 
That help could probably be given by a mere state- 
ment that, in his opinion, subscribing for railroad 
loans to be used in building cars and engines would 
be just as patriotic as subscribing for liberty bonds 
or giving money to the Red Cross. 


SHIPPING BOARD SHAKE-UPS. 


We do not attempt to explain or to take sides in 
regard to the repeated “shake-ups” in the U. S. 
Shipping Board and its Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. Perhaps the Senate committee now investi- 
gating the subject may reach some conclusion that 
will be valuable, but far be it from us to try it, 
further than to venture the opinion that something 
in the system, and not merely in the persons em- 
ployed for or assigned to certain jobs, must be re- 
sponsible for continued clashes and conflicts in au- 
thority resulting in injured feelings and resigna- 
tions. It is not important who does the work with 
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which this Board is charged, but it is important 
that it be done and done right. A respectable— 
respectable at least as to size—club could be or- 
ganized from the ranks of those who have been 
connected with the Shipping Board in the brief 
time since it was created and who have resigned or 
been told to get out. 





CONSERVATION OF FOOD. 


We had some things to say in these columns re- 
cently in regard to “banquets” and food conserva- 
tion. Our idea was that these banquets should be 
discouraged as wasteful at a time when every ounce 
of food is needed, and that men’s intercourse at 
table should be confined to simple meals at regu- 
lar meal hours. What we said has caused consid- 
erable comment, some of it adverse. For the most 
part that adverse comment has shown that those 
making it do not understand the question. They 
persist in looking at food conservation as a means 
of saving money, which it is not. One might have 
money to throw at the birds, as the saying is, and 
still he should not waste food and should help con- 
serve it according to the methods laid down by the 
Food Administration, because the food supply, with- 
out such conservation, is not sufficient for our own 
needs and those of our allies in the present war. 
It would seem unnecessary to emphasize this, but 
the amount of ignorance among supposedly intelli- 
gent people who read the newspapers is surprising. 


The only reason that approaches the quality of 
“good” that we have seen urged for business men’s 
banquets is that these feasts are usually set for the 
purpose of drawing men together for the accom- 
plishment of some worthy purpose and that it has 
been found that men will not come without the 
“eats,” just as women will not attend aid society 
meetings if there is no food. If that be true, of 
course, the food is excusable as a case of the end 
justifying the means, just to the extent that it is 
necessary to bring a crowd together to accomplish 
some good purpose, though it is to be deplored that 
men must be drawn through their stomachs. How- 
ever, this is not an excuse for wasting food at ban- 
quets that are not for some necessary purpose or 
for wasting more food than is necessary to create 
the social atmosphere requisite for the gathering. 

As to the general subject of food conservation, 
we feel that a word or two more will not be amiss. 
There can be only two reasons for not obeying the 
instructions of Food Administrator Hoover, if the 
matter is understood. One is mere carelessness, 
which more properly is selfishness or lack of pa- 
triotism. The other is the feeling that Mr. Hoover 


does not know what he is talking about and that 
(Continued on page 1347) 
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l Current Topics 
in Washington 


a 
Investigations by Congress.—The 
investigation of the Interstate Com- 
merec Commission’s recommendations 
and of conditions in the Shipping 
Board, ordered by the senators just 
before they quit for the holidays, may 
result in the law-makers obtaining an 
idea as to how the railroads may be 
made to carry a larger tonnage and 
the Shipping Board produce ships— 
or at least produce vessels without 
having every now and then a bomb explode in its vicinity, 
the fragments of which carry with it the mangled official 
remains of a general manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation.. The legislators may be able to see so 
clearly what should be done that when President Wilson 
delivers his ideas to them, after the holidays, remedies 
may be applied almost forthwith. Up to this time Con- 
gress has not been regarded as a real force in the making 
of war plans. Rather its work has been to stamp its 
approval on fully matured proposals, sent to it by execu- 
tive officers, which have run the White House gauntlet. 
Aside from writing the words used in appropriation bills 
Congress has not produced anything. The food bill, under 
which merchants, manufacturers and mine operators ob- 
tain their licenses to live; the espionage and post office 
appropriation bills, under which newspapers and_ peri- 
odicals are allowed to exist so long as they do not dis- 
please the postmaster-general; the trading with the en- 
emy act, under which the American boycott of persons 
and firms suspected of trading with Germans in neutral 
countries was created; the priority of transportation law, 
which Mr. Lovett has enforced so reasonably that there 
has been no known dissatisfaction with this exceptionally 
drastic law; and half a dozen other statutes, all originated 
in the executive departments. The departments would 
be called the bureaucracy if the work in question “had 
been done under the old Russian government. The idea 
of a senator or a representative originating anything 
nowadays is considered ridiculous. The newspaper men 
who have to go through the motions of reporting what 
Congress does, no longer wonder what a congressional 
committee will decide to do. The authentic information 
as to what will be done comes from the other end of 
Pennsylvania avenue. The Senate, appearing about really 
to legislate, therefore, is a big piece of news. It 
will be greater news if it really produces a thought that 
crystallizes into the legislation on transportation that a 
considerable number of men think is needed. 


Shipping Board Troubles.—No well-informed man ex- 
pects the Shipping Board to be able to find a military 
man to act as general manager of its fleet corporation. 
Its experience with Goethals, Capps and Harris, it is 
believed, demonstrates the impossibility of mixing civilians 
and soldiers, except on the basis that the civilian must 
be known to have the authority to give orders that must 
be obeyed, on penalty of court martial and dismissal from 
the service. Capps was not so brusque as Goethals or 
Harris, but he, as they, apparently had the attitude of 
believing that all the Shipping Board members were for 
was to sign their names at the points indicated. Not 
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one of the three appeared to be able to understand that 
the mere fact that he was entitled to wear a uniform did 
not necessarily make him the official superior of mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board who, as trustees or directors 
of the fleet corporation, hold the legal power of granting 
or withholding allotments of money for the use of the 
general manager. .They did not appear to understand, 
either, that these civilian superiors were no more to be 
hustled into a decision than military superiors could be 
elbowed into acquiescence to the wishes of military in- 
feriors. It is suggested that possibly Congress can de- 
vise a scheme whereby the “military party” can be made 
to understand that the civil authority is everywhere su- 
perior, except on military reservations, or in the presence 
of the armed enemy. 


Regulatory Work Subordinated.—The regulatory work 
of the Shipping Board, that body avowed in its annual 
report, has been subordinated to the greater work of 
construction. Almost to a like degree the regulatory 
work of the Commission has dropped out of sight by rea- 
son of the greater bulk of the question of physical opera- 
tion. Yet an immense amount of rate adjusting is going 
on. For instance, the carriers are proposing to bring 
all the lumber rates from Virginia points to Central Freight 
Association territory up to sixth class, to eliminate ine- 
qualities produced by the fact that a commodity rate 
established in eastern Ohio on the basis of three cents 
less than the sixth class rate from Columbus to Baltimore 
had been gradually extended to points in southern and 
western Ohio, but not to all points. At the less favored 
destinations the sixth class rate has been in effect, thereby 
bringing about fourth section violations. They are to 
be eliminated in the way indicated, if the Commission 
consents. That is a fairly large rate proposition, but it 
has attracted no particular attention. There are other 
situations fully as interesting, but they have received 
scant attention since the discussion as to how the rail- 
roads are to be operated so as to enable the moving of 
a greater tonnage without waiting for increases in equip- 
ment. 


Decrease in Ships Inspected.—During the fiscal year 
ended June 30 last the steamboat inspection service in- 


spected 365 fewer ships than in the corresponding months 


of the preceding year. The tonnage of the inspected 
ships was 125,216 tons less than the inspections in 1916 
totaled. These facts are taken from the annual report 
of the steamboat inspection service of the Department of 
Commerce. That service inspects both foreign and do- 
mestic ships. The report covers four months of the era 
of unrestricted submarine activities. Whether the de- 
crease in the number of ships inspected is one of the 
results of the submarine activities or of some other cause 
nobody knows. The American is the only large govern- 
ment that publishes no official figures concerning sub- 
marine losses, as such. The service inspects the boilers 
of all sizes of craft, which may explain why the decrease 
in numbers results in such a small total of 125,216 gross 
tons decrease in tonnage, the average gross tons of the 
falling off in the year under discussion being only 343 
tons per ship. 


Higher Rates for Utilities—The telephone and gas com- 
panies in Washington have asked the District of Columbia 
Utilities Commission to permit advances in rates. The 
gas company contends it has cost six cents per thousand 
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feet more to make the gas than it has received from 
the consumers thereof. One of its attorneys suggested 
that unless the company was permitted to increase its 
rates it would have to quit trying to furnish gas. That 
suggestion was as welcome to the advocates of govern- 
ment ownership as is a piece of custard pie to William 
Jennings Bryan. “All right,” they said. “That means 
the abandonment of the franchise and the sale to some- 
body of the physica] assets.” They suggested that that 
would be a fine opportunity to test the government owner- 
ship and operation idea, under the most favorable con- 
ditions, because there would be no question about the 
value of the franchise. They also suggested that, inas- 
much as the stock of the gas company had sold above 
par for a long period and the company had toa issue stock 
dividends, in the form of certificates of indebtedness, to 
keep the dividend rate from looking swollen, the mu- 
nicipal ownership advocates said, all troublesome questions 
about the value of securities issued to absorb high earn- 
ings would be wiped out. That line of thought, about the 
plant shutting down if the .rates were not raised, was 
immediately sidetracked. It did not seem to frighten 
anybody. A. E. H. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Substantially complete returns as to the results of op- 
erations in October were published by the Commission 
December 18. The report covers 176 roads with a mileage 
of 223,410. 

For the country as a whole revenue rose from $324,- 
714,399 to $366,083,791; expenses from $200,613,750 to 
$247,739,874; the net fell from $124,090,649 to $118,343,917, 
or from $557 to $530 per mile of road. The operating 
income fell from $110,641,923 to $96,931,733, or from $497 
to $434 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $134,829,- 
678 to $154,003,222; expenses from $89,737,918 to $113,- 
269,449; net fell from $45,091,760 to $40,733,773, or from 
$841 to $758 per mile. The operating income fell from 
$39,979,742 to $33,757,486, or from $746 to $628 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from 
$47,683,561. to $56,971,211; expenses from $29,853,140 to 
$37,990,040; net rose from $17,820,521 to $18,981,171, or 
from $417 to $443 per mile. The operating income de- 
creased from $15,866,001 to $15,673,210, or from $372 to 
$366 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $142,- 
191,160 to $155,109,358; expenses from $81,012,792 to $96.- 
480,385; net fell from $61,178,368 to $58,628,973, or from 
$484 to $462 per mile. Operating income fell from $54,- 
796,180 to $47,501,037, or from $433 to $375 per mile. 

For the nine months ended with October the revenue 
for the country as a whole rose from $2,864,427,189 to -$3,- 
210,564,647; expenses from $1,870,025,177 to $2,236,339,019; 
net fell from $994,402,012 to $974,225,628, or from $4,468 
to $4,365 per mile. Operating income fell from $867,- 
488,628 to $804,895,804, or from $3,898 to $3,607 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from 
$1,256,664,031 to $1,387,526,095; expenses from $841,843,516 
to $1,022,557,004; net fell from $414,820,515 to $364,969,091, 
or from $7,722 to $6,788 per mile. Operating income fell 
from $365,158,077 to $304,637,352, or from $6,797 to $5,666 
per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from 
$427,840,383 to $497,542,862; expenses from $281,154,668 
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to $339,366,320; net increased from $146,685,725 to $15s8- 
176,542, or from $3,444 to $3,697. Operating income rose 
from $128,200,145 to $130,132,715, or from $3,010 to $3,042 
per mile. 

In the western district the revenue went up from $1,179 .- 
922,765 to $1,325,495,690; expenses from $747,026,993 io 
$874,415,695; net from $432,894,772 to $451,079,995, or from 
$3,430 to $3,562. Operating income fell from. $374,130,406 
to $370,125,737, or from $2,964 to $2,923 per mile. 


EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

A summary of the result of express company operations 
for August, published by the Commission December 18, 
shows a decline in the operating income from $931,438 to 
a deficit of $3,496, treating all the companies as a single 
system. 

The Adams fell from $83,105 to a deficit .of $256,534; 
American, from $344,744 to $71,115; Canadian increased its 
deficit from $1,325 to $10,849; Great Northern fell from 
$39,652 to $29,316; Northern increased from $50,219 to 
$50,888; Southern fell from $86,678 to $7,709; Wells Fargo 
& Co. fell from $306,677 to $88,225; and Western fell 
from $21,685 to $16,332. 

For the eight months ended with August the combined 
operating income declined from $6,092,866 to $1,188,843. 
The declines for the individual companies were as fol- 
lows: Adams, from $792,059 to a deficit of $1,240,197; 
American, from $1,882,775 to $552,725; Canadian, from 
$139,097 to $67,050; Southern, from $1,020,354 to $768,690; 
Wells Fargo & Co., from $1,882,571 to $563,325. 

The Great Northern increased its’ operating income from 
$131,448 to $176,786; Northern, from $188,121 to $228,265; 
and Western, from $56,438 to $72,196. 

The operating revenue of each company for August was 
greater than the revenue for the corresponding month in 
1917. The same is also true respecting the operating reve- 
nue for each company for the eight months’ period. The 
unfavorable showing is due to the large increase in oper- 
ating expenses and taxes. 


PRIVATE CAR INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission December 21 reopened the private car 
case, No. 4096, to determine whether in the event a Car- 
rier has not the equipment desired by a shipper, the 
carrier or the shipper shall make arrangements with the 


‘ owner for supplying it; whether, where special equipment 


is furnished by carrier, there should be a service charge 
in addition to the rate; whether car owners, if allowed 
to continue supplying cars to shippers, should be required 
to publish tariffs; to ascertain what compensation car- 
riers should pay to the car owner or lessee for use of 
cars, and in what manner charges should be determined; 
what relation exists between private car owners and 
carriers; whether refrigeration charges should be in 
cents per hundred pounds, or cost of service; demurrage 
on private cars; and to investigate rules and regulations. 
A hearing is to be held in Chicago February 4, by Attor- 
ney-Examiner Brown. 


MEYER REAPPOINTMENT. 
The Senate December 17 confirmed the nomination of 
Commissioner Meyer as his own successor for the term 
beginning December 31, 1917. 
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Decisions of Interstate Co! ommerce Commission | 


CHARGES ON SALT 

An award of reparation has been made by the third 
division in No. 9319, Cutler-Magner Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. 
Ste. M. Ry. Co., et al., opinion No. 4838, 47 I. C. C., 249-50, 
on account of unreasonable charges on bulk salt from Du- 
luth to Calgary, Canada, because they were based on the 
marked capacity of the car furnished instead of on the 
marked capacity of the car the shipper ordered. In or- 
dering reparation in this case, the Commission said it 
was following its action in Kaye & Carter Lumber Co. vs. 
MN. & t,. 17 ft. ©: C., 2S 


UNREASONABLE RATE 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9322, F. 
. Harmon & Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al., opinion No. 4844, 
7 ft. ©. CL, 277-8, on account of an unreasonable rate on 
metal extension curtain rods, L. C. L., from Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., to Tacoma, Wash. 


THROUGH ROUTES AND RATES 


A report carrying with it an order to establish through 
routes and joint rates, on or before February 15, has been 
written by Commissioner McChord in No. 9253, Stonega 
Coke & Coal Co., Inc., vs..L. & N. et al., opinion No. 4846, 
47 I. C. C., 282-4. These through route and joint rate ar- 
rangements must be made from Stonega, Osaka, Glamor- 
gan, Esserville and Dorchester, Va., to destinations in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. The rates must not exceed those from Appa- 
lachia, Blackwood, Josephine and Norton, Va. 

The effect of the order will be to require the extension 
of the rates on coke to points on the Interstate Railroad, 
instead of requiring the complainant to pay the locals of 
the Interstate and the L. & N. The proceeding is a phase 
of a long-drawn-out case in which one of the questions 
was as to whether the Interstate is a railroad or a plant 
facility. The Commission held that it is a railroad. 


CANNED GOODS FROM SAN FRAN- 
CISCO 


In a report written by Commissioner McChord, on 
I. C. C. No. 1084, Canned Goods from San Francisco, opin- 
ion No. 4847, 47 I. C. C., 285-6, proposed increased propor- 
ional rates on canned goods at interior points in Cali- 
fornia, to be applied on tonnage moving by water from 
San Francisco to Portland and Astoria are held to have 
been justified. The Commission said that the proposal 
to increase the minimum carload from 30,000 to 40,000 
pounds had not been justified, but that a minimum of 
36,000 would be proper. The increase in rates is to be 
2% cents per 100 pounds. The rates are published from 
-roups. One group now takes 10 cents and the other 


12%. Hach rate will be increased by the amount men- 
tioned. 





COAL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


The third division has dismissed No. 9525, William H. 
Greenfield, Jr., trading as Greenfield & Co., vs. P. R. R. Co., 
opinion No. 4856, 47 I. C. C., 403-8, with Commissioner Clark 
dissenting. The complainant bought coal from a mining 
company to be delivered to him at a siding at the mining 
company’s mine at Figart, Pa. The railroad company re- 
fused to furnish cars for hauling the coal except on condi- 
tion that the cars so furnished should be charged against 
the pro rata allotment of cars to be furnished to the min- 
ing company as shown by the rating of its mine and the 
Pennsylvania’s car distribution rules. The Commission 
held that the proper observance and impartial application 
of the railroad company’s rules for the distribution of coal 
cars justified its refusal and that on the record as made 
its declination was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


RATES ON PINE LUMBER 
CASE NO. 8560 (47 1. C. C., 460-466) 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION, INCORPO- 
RATED, VS. NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted May 12, 1916. Opinion No. 4858. 


Rates on pine lumber, in carloads, to Pittsburgh, Pa., Buffalo, 

and points taking the same rates, from “Virginia 

cities” and certain intermediate points, and from certain 

points south of Virginia cities from which the rates from 

those gateways are applied as minima, found justified. 
Complaint dismissed. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant, an incorporated association, is located at 
Norfolk, Va. By complaint, filed December 25, 1915, it 
alleges that defendants’ rates on pine lumber, in carloads, 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., and points taking the same rates, from 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Lynchburg and 
Roanoke, Va., hereinafter called the Virginia cities; from 
Virginia points intermediate thereto; from points south 
thereof from which the rates from Virginia cities are ap- 
plied as minima; and from certain branch-line points of 
the initial carriers, are unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory, and unduly prejudicial. At the hearing it was stated 
for complainant that, with the exception of several points 
south of the Virginia cities, hereinafter referred to, the 
only originating points concerned are the Virginia cities 
and points intermediate thereto taking the same rates. 
The complaint named various of defendants’ tariffs in which 
the rates in issue were published. Prior to the hearing an 
amended complaint was filed, in which other tariffs of 
defendants were named, and in which it was alleged that 
in addition to the rates attacked to Pittsburgh and Pitts- 
burgh rate points, all other rates set forth in those tariffs 
and in the tariffs referred to in the original complaint were 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory to the extent 
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that they exceeded by more than 5 per cent the rates in 
effect prior to January 1, 1915. These tariffs publish rates 
not only to Pittsburgh territory, but also to points gener- 
ally east of Pittsburgh territory, including the New Eng- 
land states. At the hearing objection was made on behalf 
of defendants to the sufficiency of the amended complaint, 
it being contended that it was too vague and indefinite to 
give the carriers proper notice of the rates concerned, and 
that the carriers were not prepared to defend any rates 
included therein. It developed that complainant is inter- 
ested only in the rates to Pittsburgh and points taking the 
same rates and Buffalo and points taking the same rates, 
and the objections interposed were withdrawn for each of 
the defendants represented except the Chesapake & Ohio 
Railway. The rates of the Chesapeake & Ohio to Buffalo 
are not before us, as the amended complaint attacked only 
rates which exceeded by more than 5 per cent the rates in 
effect prior to January 1, 1915, and the present rates pub- 
lished by that defendant from the Virginia cities to Buf- 
falo and Buffalo rate points do not exceed by more than 5 
per cent those in effect prior to January 1, 1915. Rates are 
stated in cents per 100 pounds. References hereinafter to 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo rates will be understood to include 
points taking the same rates. 

The rates on lumber from the Virginia cities to Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo are generally commodity rates not in 
excess of the sixth-class rates, governed by the Official 
Classification, though certain of the carriers have not pub- 
lished the rates as commodity rates, and the sixth-class 
rates apply. At the time of hearing the sixth-class rates 
from the Virginia cities to Pittsburgh were 17.3 cents; to 
Buffalo, 19.8 cents. The rate on lumber from each of the 
Virginia cities to Pittsburgh was 17.3 cents; to Buffalo, 
17.3 cents from some points and 19.8 cents from others. 
Prior to The Five Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C., 351 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914), and 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic 
World, Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152), the rates to Pittsburgh were 
16 cents; to Buffalo, 16 cents from the points from which 
the 17.3-cent rates apply and 19 cents from the points from 
which the 19.8-cent rates apply. The attack on the Pitts- 
burgh rates is based upon the twofold contention that the 
rates were excessive before the increase and that there 
was no justification for an increase in the former rates in 
excess of 0.8 cent. Rates of 13.8 cents are asked to Pitts- 
burgh, these rates being arrived at by adding 0.8 cent to a 
proportional rate of 13 cents applicable on lumber in con- 
nection with certain lines from the Virginia gateways to 
Pittsburgh. Rates of 16.8 cents are asked to Buffalo, the 
present rates being attacked upon the ground that the in- 
creased rates exceed by more than 5 per cent the rates in 
effect prior to The Five Per Cent Case, supra. Since the 
hearing the sixth-class rate from Virginia cities to Pitts- 
burgh has been increased to 20 cents and to Buffalo to 22 
cents, under authority of our decision in The Fifteen Per 
Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303 (The Traffic World, July 2, 1917). 
The commodity rates on lumber from and to these points 
remain unchanged. 

In support of the view that the locals to Pittsburgh should 
be reduced to the level of the proportional rate mentioned, 
attention is called for complainant to the fact that the local 
and proportional rates, respectively, from the Ohio River 
gateways to Pittsburgh and Buffalo territories are the same, 
and that there is a difference of not more than 1 cent in 
those rates to eastern points, while there is a spread of 4.3 
cents between the local and proportional rates from the 
Virginia cities to Pittsburgh. The rates to Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo are compared with the rates maintained from Ohio 
River crossings to the same points. It is contended for 
defendants that there is no relation between the local and 
proportional rates from the Virginia cities. In Massie & 
Pierce Lumber Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C., 14 (The 
Traffic World, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 376), we said: 

* * * The 13-cent proportional rate from certain Virginia 
cities and junction points to Pittsburgh is made to meet the 
unpublished division of rates from the far south to the same 
destination which is accepted by the lines north of Richmond, 
and is intended primarily as a part of through rates, which, by 
its use, are equalized through these gateways in competition 
with rates of other carriers. This accounts for the lower rates 
to Pittsburgh than to Columbus. This competition does not 
affect the rates to Columbus as it does the rates to Pittsburgh, 
for the northern lines do not make proportional rates lower 
than the local rates to points in Central Freight Association 
territory, such as Columbus, because on traffic from the far 


south to points west of Pittsburgh they are unable to compete 
with the more direct routes through the Ohio River crossings. 
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In no instance have we employed this proportional rate 
as a measure of the rate that should apply on traffie orig- 
inating at the Virginia cities, and no sufficient reasons are 
advanced in this case why a different significance should 
attach to that rate. 

Generally, the rates between the Virginia cities and Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh and Central Freight Association territories 
are governed by the Official Classification and are on the 
Trunk Line basis. Class rates from the Virginia cities to 
Pittsburgh are now, and long have been, the same as from 
Columbus, Ohio, to the Virginia cities, which are in turn 
the same as from Columbus to Baltimore. A 5 per cent 
increase in the 16-cent rate would have resulted in:a rate 
to Pittsburgh of 16.8 cents. Subsequent to the entry of our 
friginal orders in The Five Per Cent Case, supra, the car- 
riers operating in this territory petitioned us for authority 
to make slightly additional increases in certain of their 
rates in order to preserve proper relationships. Under our 
supplemental order of January 4, 1915, they were author- 
ized, with respect to their class rates, to employ the Co- 
lumbus-Baltimore basis between Pittsburgh and the Vir- 
ginia cities and, with respect to specific commodity rates 
which were the same as the class rates from and to the 
same points, to make increases corresponding to those au- 
thorized in the class rates. Under authority of this order 
defendants established a rate of 17.3 cents from the Vir- 
ginia cities to Pittsburgh, this being the same as the sixth- 
class rate Columbus to Baltimore which was established 
following The Five Per Cent Case. 

For defendants it is stated that with respect to the Vir- 
ginia cities the location of Buffalo is substantially dissimi- 
lar from the location of Pittsburgh, and that the rate basis 
is altogether different. For instance, the short-line distance 
over available routes from Norfolk to Pittsburgh in connec- 
tion with the Norfolk & Western by way of Shenandoah 
Junction and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is 714 miles, 
while it is 1,003 miles to Buffalo by way of Shenandoah 
Junction, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway, and from Richmond, Va., to Pitts- 
burgh, the short-line distance over any workable route is 
418 miles via the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad to Potomac Yards, Va., and Baltimore & Ohio, 
while to Buffalo it is 552 miles over the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad to Washington, D. C., and 
Pennsylvania beyond. It is said that for these reasons the 
employment of the Columbus-Virginia cities rates as min- 
ima to Buffalo is not practicable, and that many years ago 
the class rates from the Virginia cities to Buffalo were 
made fixed differentials over the Baltimore-Buffalo rates, 
the sixth-class differential having been made 6 cents. The 
supplemental order above mentioned permitted a differen- 
tial of 6 cents on sixth class, “between Buffalo, Dunkirk 
and interior New York state points and Virginia cities.” 
Following The Five Per Cent Case, supra, the sixth-class 
Baltimore-Buffalo rate was increased from 13 cents to 13.8 
cents. The application of the sixth-class differential of 6 
cents over the Baltimore-Buffalo rate resulted in 19.8 cents 
from Virginia cities to Buffalo. While rates upon this 
basis have been observed by the Chesapeake & Ohio in all 
instances, they have not been uniformly observed by the 
other lines. The rate of the Virginian Railway from sta- 
tions Kenyon, Va., to Stewartsville, Va., inclusive, is 19% 
cents. Some years ago the New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk Railroad established the same rate to Buffalo from 
Norfolk harbor as applied to Pittsburgh, namely, 16 cents, 
and later the same rate’ was made applicable from Rich- 
mond by the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
road; from Norfolk proper by certain lines; and from 
Suffolk and Petersburg by all lines serving those points. 
It is contended for defendants that the lower basis was 
first established at Norfolk harbor as an emergency meas- 
ure during a depressed period in the lumber trade to en- 
able Virginia shippers to reach the Buffalo market. This 
rate was increased to 17.3 cents. It was stated on behalf 
of defendants that a rate of 17.3 cents from any of the 
Virginia cities to Buffalo is unreasonably low, and that 
prior to the filing of this complaint the carriers had con- 
sidered making the rate uniformly 19 cents from all the 
Virginia cities, but deferred doing so due to The Five Per 
Cent Case. 

There were cited for complainant by way of comparison 
the rates from St. Louis, Mo., and various Ohio River 
crossings to the destinations here concerned, together with 
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the short-line distances and ton-mile earnings. The rate 
from Cincinnati, particularly referred to, to Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo is 10.5 cents. The short-line distances from Cin- 
cinnati to Pittsburgh and Buffalo are 311 and 445 miles, 
respectively, and the 10.5-cent rate yields 6.7 mills and 4.7 
mills per ton-mile, respectively. The rates from the other 
Ohio River crossings, Louisville, Ky., Evansville, Ind., 
Cairo, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Pittsburgh and Buffalo 
are higher than from Cincinnati, the rate from St. Louis 
to those desfinations being 18.4 cents. The distance from 
St. Louis to Pittsburgh is 613 miles and to Buffalo 708 
miles. The average rate from the designated Ohio River 
crossings to Pittsburgh and Buffalo is 15.86 cents, and the 
ton-mile. earnings to Pittsburgh 6.19 mills, and to Buffalo 
5.04 mills. Complainant shows that the short-line distances 
from the five most important Virginia cities to Pittsburgh 
are: From Norfolk, 508 miles; Lynchburg, 476 miles; 
Roanoke, 455 miles; Petersburg, 441 miles; and Richmond, 
418 miles, and the average ton-mile earnings 7.5 mills. The 
short-line distances to Buffalo are: From Norfolk, 633 
miles; Lynchburg, 610 miles; Roanoke, 625 miles; Peters- 
burg, 574 miles; and Richmond, 552 miles, and the 17.3- 
cent rate yields an average ton-mile revenue of 5.8 mills 
and the 19.8-cent rate 6.6 mills. It is also to be remem- 
bered that the rates under consideration apply only on 
traffic originating at the Virginia cities, while the rates 
from the Ohio River gateways, though published as local 
and proportional rates, are essentially proportional rates. 
The rates from those gateways, defendants’ witnesses testi- 
fied, were established upon a basis lower than otherwise 
would have been observed, in order to make it possible for 
traffic from Arkansas, Mississippi, and other distant terri- 
tories to compete in the northern markets. It is further 
urged for defendants that the rates from the Ohio River 
apply over lines operating in Central Freight Association 
territory where transportation conditions are more favor- 
able than from the Virginia cities to the destinations in 
question. The average distance between all main-line junc- 
tions of the Norfolk & Western, Norfolk to Roanoke, in- 
clusive, and Pittsburgh is 609 miles, the average ton-mile 
revenue under the 17.3-cent rate 5.7 mills, the average 
revenue per car, based on 23 tons per car, $79.58, and the 
average car-mile revenue, 13.1 cents. 

It is contended for complainant that it is not shown that 
there is any movement of lumber either from Columbus to 
Baltimore or from Baltimore to Columbus or Pittsburgh, 
and that the sixth-class rate from Columbus to Baltimore 
is not a proper measure of the lumber rate from Norfolk 
to Pittsburgh. It would appear, however, that there can be 
little valid objection to the basis employed, since the rates 
made under this adjustment are the same as the sixth- 
class rate for the one-line haul of the Baltimore & Ohio 
through Central Freight Association-Trunk Line territories 
for a distance of 513 miles. 

It is stated for complainant that the increases in excess 
of 0:8 cent have resulted in disturbing rather than in pre- 
serving the relationship of the rates in this territory, and 
that the “present adjustment of through and local rates 
from this territory to Buffalo and Pittsburgh is obviously 
confused and unsatisfactory.” Whatever criticism may be 
justified as to the lack of uniformity respecting certain of 
these rates, it may be observed that complainant appar- 
ently recognizes the propriety of higher rates from the 
Virginia cities to Buffalo than to Pittsburgh, as the rates 
asked to Buffalo are 3 cents higher than those asked to 
Pittsburgh. ° 

It was stated for the defendants maintaining the propor- 
tional rates referred to that it is their intention to.elimi- 
nate these rates from their tariffs as soon as they are able 
to secure proper representation in the tariffs publishing 
joint rates from southern points. 

At the hearing the allegations of discrimination due to 
rate adjustments on pine between the Virginia cities and 
points in eastern Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and other 
southern states, and between the rates on pine from the 
Virginia cities and on hemlock from points in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia were practically abandoned. The dis- 
crimination chiefly complained of by the various witnesses 
testifying in complainant’s behalf was due to the relative 
adjustment of the rates from the Virginia cities, on the 
one hand, and the Carolinas on the other. However, no 


discriminatory adjustment is specifically alleged in favor 
On the contrary, the complainant asso- 


of the Carolinas. 
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ciation is represented in the complaint as an organization 
conducted “for the purpose of furthering the interests of 
its members, the pine manufacturers of Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, etc.,” and certain of the Vir- 
ginia mills on whose behalf testimony was offered also 
operate in the Carolinas. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
this question is properly before us under the allegations of 
the complaint. In any event, the record does not sustain 
complainant’s contentions in this regard. 

From most points south of the Virginia gateways the 
rates on lumber moving through the Virginia cities to 
points in the destination territory are joint rates, con- 
structed on the basis of locals to the gateways, plus a 
specific of 13 cents beyond. Certain of the defendant 
lines, it appears, are not parties to the tariffs publishing 
the joint rates, and it is these lines which have published 
the proportional rate hereinbefore referred to in order 
that they may participate in the southern traffic. The joint 
rates from points south of the Virginia cities, to the extent 
that they were formerly lower than the increased rates 
from Virginia cities, were increased to the basis of the in- 
creased rates from the Virginia cities. The points spe- 
cifically referred to in the record are Franklin, Arringdale, 
and Butterworth, Va. From Franklin, which may be 
taken as typical of the points named, the joint rate to 
Pittsburgh, which is 17.3 cents at the present time, was 
16% cents prior to the increase. It is explained for de- 
fendants that the revision of these rates followed a long 
existing adjustment under which the Virginia cities rates 
have applied as minima from points beyond, and that 
following the increase in the rates from Virginia cities, 
the readjustment in the rates from points immediately 
south of the gateways became imperative under the re- 
quirements of the fourth section of the act. The local 
rate from Franklin to Suffolk is 314 cents and from Butter- 
worth to Petersburg, 3 cents. These rates in connection 
with the proportional rate of 13 cents published by the Nor- 
folk & Western from the Virginia cities to Pittsburgh re- 
sult in combination rates of 1614 cents from Franklin and 
16 cents from Butterworth, which combination rates are 
lower than the joint through rates of 17.3 cents. These 
departures from the fourth section were made without 
authority from this Commission and are therefore unlawful. 

We find that defendants have justified the reasonable- 
ness of the rates assailed. The fourth section violations 
above mentioned must be removed promptly. 

The record discloses that from those Virginia gateways 
from which the 17.3-cent rate applies to Buffalo, the rate 
observed as a maximum at intermediate points is 19.8 cents. 
These departures from the fourth section are protected by 
appropriate applications which were not set for hearing. 
As these applications are concerned in other proceedings 
now pending before us they will not here be considered. 

An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 

Commissioners Aitchison, Woolley and Anderson did not 
participate in the disposition of this case. 


RATES JUSTIFIED 


An order of dismissal has been entered by the third divi- 
sion in No. 9034, National Utilization Corporation et al. vs. 
B. & A. et al., opinion No. 4859, 47 I. C. C., 467-70. The 
holding is that the rates on scrap waste leather, waste and 
refuse hair, fertilizer horn and fur scrap from points in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts to Norfolk, Va., over all 
rail and rail and water routes, have been justified. The 
finding had to be in that form because the rates in ques- 
tion were increased after January 1, 1910. Commissioners 
Aitchison, Woolley and Anderson did not participate in the 
disposition of this case. 


CHARGES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has handed down a decision in connec- 
tion with Docket No. 8656, Thos. McFarland Lumber Co. 
vs. Butler County R. R. Co., et al., opinion No. 4860, 47 
I. C. C., 471-2, in which it is held that the rate on carload 
shipments of lumber moving between Platanus, Mo., and 
Cairo, Ill., charged at 15.5 cents per hundred pounds, was 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded a 
rate previous and subsequent to date of shipment of 10 
cents per 100 pounds. At the time of the movement there 
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was no published rate in effect for the movement of lum- 
ber between the points named, and it was, therefore, neces- 
sary for the Commission to determine what would have 
been a reasonable charge for the through service. Repara- 
tion has been awarded in connection with the shipment 
involved in the complaint. Commissioners Aitchison, Wool- 
ley and Anderson took no part in the consideration and 
disposition of this case. 


CHARGES ON TALC 


An order of reparation for $314.79 has been made in No. 
9473, Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works vs. Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. et al., opinion No. 4861, 47 I. C. C., 472-473, 
on account of unreasonable and unduly prejudicial charges 
on tale from New York to Concord, N. C. The charges 
were based on a rate of 36 cents. An intermediate rate of 
28% cents applied to Greenville, S. C., and reparation must 
be made.to that basis. 


CAR DISTRIBUTION RULES 
CASE NO. 9399* (47 I. C. C., 475-482) 


FARMERS’ ELEVATOR COMPANY OF VERMILION, S. D., 
VS. CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Submitted Oct. 28, 1917. Opinion No. 4863. 


Upon complaints that the defendant unjustly discriminated 
against complainants in favor of their competitors in the 
distribution of available cars for shipments of grain to 
various interstate markets from Vermilion, Burbank, Can- 
ton, Howard, Jefferson and Dell Rapids, S. D., during the 
fall and winter of 1916-17; Held, That the distribution of 
cars by rotation unduly prejudiced complainants and unduly 
preferred their competitors. Defendant required to publish 
and observe car distribution rules. 


Division 1, Commissioners McChord, Meyer and Aitchison. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

The above cases present the same issues, were consoli- 
dated at the hearing, and will be disposed of in one report. 

Complainants own and operate grain elevators at Ver- 
milion, Burbank, Jefferson, Canton, Howard and Dell Rap- 
ids, S. D. It it alleged in the complaints, in substance and 
effect, that the defendant has failed to furnish sufficient 
cars to enable’complainants to buy grain and ship it to in- 
terstate markets in the usual and ordinary volume; that 
the amount of shipments tendered the defendant by com- 
plainants has at all times been from 50 to 60 per cent of 
the entire shipments handled at each station at which they 
do business; that because thereof they are entitled to a 
distribution of available cars on the basis of the volume of 
business transacted, or the quantity of grain constantly on 
hand in their elevators and tendered to defendant for trans- 

. portation; and that the defendant has unjustly discrimini- 
nated against complainants in favor of their competitors 
at the stations named, in the manner in which its cars 
have been distributed. The prayer of complainants is that 
the defendant be required to cease and desist from the 
alleged unjust discrimination, and to furnish complainants 
cars for shipments of grain based on the volume of their 
business, and shipments in previous years, as compared 
with their competitors. 

Under the laws of the state of South Dakota when a 
complaint that involves interstate traffic is filed or lodgea 
with the state board of railroad commissioners, it becomes 
the duty of that commission to file the complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and to prosecute the 
case at the expense of the state. That procedure was fol- 
lowed in this case. The Farmers’ Elevator Company of 
Vermilion was also represented by its own attorneys. 

The McCaull-Webster Elevator Company, J. J. Mullaney 
and M. D. Thompson, grain dealers at Vermilion; and the 
Hunting Elevator Company, W. C. Gemmill and J. A. 
Carpenter, grain dealers at Canton, intervened. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Vermilion is a cor- 
poration, the stockholders of which are practically all farm- 





*This proceeding also embraces the following complaints: No. 
9399, Sub. No. 1, Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Jefferson, S. D., vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co.; No. 9413, Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. of Canton, S. D., vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. Co.; No. 9413, Sub. No. 1, Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
Howard, S. D., vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co.; No. 
9413, Sub. No. 2, Farmers’ Grain Co. of Dell Rapids, S. D., vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 
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ers engaged in the business of producing grain, principally 
wheat, oats and corn. The corporation owns and operates 
an elevator at Vermilion and one at Burbank. There are 
about 300 farmers who are stockholders in the corporation. 
They prefer to sell their grain to the company in which 
they are interested, as they share in the profits of the busi- 
ness, which is conducted in the same manner as private 
grain buying and selling concerns. That is to say, the 
grain is bought at the market price and sold to the best 
advantage. The farmers’ elevator companies, at Canton, 
Jefferson and Howard are each separate corporations, but 
are organized in the same way and for the same purpose 
as the company at Vermilion. The Farmers’ Grain Com- 
pany at Dell Rapids is a similar corporation. The different 
corporations have no business connection with each other. 

The capacity in bushels and the ownership of each ele- 
vator located at stations where complainants are engaged 
in business is shown in the following tables: 


Capacity. 
Vermilion: 
Passware Mievater Comme ey < oe oicis <ac sc csdicvccsvevesscs 35,000 
McCaull-Webster Elevator Company...........+..+05 33,000 
Be ae bob ket Sina ented bea Wet ia acgnide Oho eee 12,000 
NE SE) SO, Sk ook not ate aloe ae: wierd sa Rue Soe 25,000 
Burbank: 
Warmers Wileveter COmm@ry .occicc tcc ccscccdsceces 25,000 
McCaull-Webster Elevator Company..........s+..+6- 30,000 
Canton: 
Farmers’ Hilevator Company No. 1.2... ...cccccccccces 18,000 
Parmers -Mievator Company NGO. 2.06... ..ccccccsceccs 18,000 
PE TRO WREOT COMMIORT o.5 sonic Feviccicccsespeeeses 15,000 
Ty ie, I Shine cca vce ehiecadebhewndsdcneneas ee actos 18,000 
6 ME SRC eee Pre mere oer erry 18,000 
Jefferson: 
Parmera’ MWievator Company NO. 1.ooccccccccsivcacee 35,000 
Parmers Beevator Company NO. 2. oss csccsecoses 10,000 
TWiedeman Micvyator COMPANY 2.60 ccccccvccsscesconecs 35,000 
Howard: 
Parmers Bilevator Company No. 1... .0cccccccccscce 15,000 
Farmers’ Elevator Company No. 2.......cccccereess 25,000 
ND cies o's dia Carb dO S Sa eRe OOO ed RS ER seek 20,000 
IN, ad. 4.55 > G x'n coke biked Wig aie Biwi aiainl mid acatate 20,000 
SE a ng eg Dee ca RS cata by Cato e(gub Seharelere ine a 20,000 
ee | ae rates aca Sat ciritie etalon p-Tae aa aba 20,000 
Dell Rapids: 
Warmers Greim: COMO ooo osc sic c deccccccnesiscesivee 40,000 
a I, asks Din aXe jaa Dare ROEM cilmer whin ge bias: ee 30,000 
os a i lot Sal hac ae eee, hho sis secs tine Msi iG 30,000 
McCaull-Webster Elevator Company................. 20,000 
Fields-Slaughter Elevator Company................- 15,000 


From exhibits on file, it is shown that for the years 1913, 
1914, 1915 and 1916 the Farmers’ Elevator Company han- 
dled 48.80 per cent of the total amount of grain shipped 
from Vermilion; 52.13 per cent from Burbank; and 48.96 
per cent from Canton. The Farmers’ Grain Company for 
the four years handled 60.42 per cent of all the grain 
shipped from Dell Rapids. The Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany did not begin shipping from Howard until 1915. In 
that year it handled 49.39 per cent of the total shipments of 
grain, and in 1916, 51.38 per cent. 

An unprecedented grain-car shortage existed on the lines 
of the defendant in South Dakota during the fall and win- 
ter of 1916-17. This was in common with the severe car 
shortage existing all over the country. It is not contended, 
nor shown in this proceeding, that any of the stations 
named by complainants did not receive their full propor- 
tion of available cars. Complainants’ evidence is directed 
to the alleged unjust discrimination in the distribution of 
cars that were furnished. 

In the case of grain-car shortages, which occur practically 
every year during the rush period of shipment, the defend- 
ant for many years has distributed available cars in ac- 
cordance with what is known as rule No. 584, as follows: 


There must be no discrimination in favor of any shipper. 
Cars must be furnished in proportion to the amount of freight 
ready to ship. For example: If one shipper has five carloads 
ready to ship, another has four, and another one, making a 
total of ten, the first must be assigned five-tenths of the cars 
on hand, the second four-tenths, and the third one-tenth. The 
applications of one day must be filled before those of another 
day are supplied. Applications must not be entered unless the 
applicant has the freight on hand ready to ship. 

Farmers who wish to ship their own grain must be furnished 
cars in the same proportion as other shippers. This proportion 
must be based on the amount of grain conveniently located for 
prompt loading. By prompt loading is meant that a car set in 
before 10 o’clock a. m. must be loaded ready to go out by 6 
o’clock p. m. of the same day. 

Cars must not be furnished to track buyers who have not on 
hand full carloads stored convenient for prompt loading. Agent 
must keep a daily record showing: 

1. Name of applicant. 

2. Amount ready to ship. 

3. Time of application. 

1. Cars assigned. 
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Defendant’s representatives testified that the above rule 
is the standard rule in times of ordinary car shortage. It 
is an operating rule, not published or filed with the Com- 
mission. It is directory rather than mandatory and was 
made to govern local agents. in ordinary cases, but these 
agents are clothed with discretion to see to it that cars 
are distributed at their stations without discrimination. 
In view of the extraordinary conditions of car shortage that 
existed in November, 1916, and continued until the middle 
of March, 1917, the rule was set aside and cars were dis- 
tributed to grain shippers at any given station in rotation. 
The result is that since November 17, 1916, each shipper 
of grain from each station of the defendant in South Da- 
kota received an equal share of the cars allotted. 

Complainants contend that the method of car distribu- 
tion which gives each shipper the same number of cars 
enables them to do the same amount of business, without 
regard to the volume of shipments made in ordinary times, 
and without regard to the ability of a shipper to buy and 
sell grain. It is further contended that equality among 
shippers means opportunity to conduct business in the cus- 
tomary manner as regards volume or purchases and sales; 
that business done by shippers in normal-_times, as shown 
by experience for a period of years, is the only proper test 
to be applied to distribution of cars in any period of short- 
age; and that a rule framed on such bases would permit 
each shipper to do the same proportionate amount of busi- 
ness during car shortages as had been done by him pre- 
viously. 

As heretofore shown, at Canton, Jefferson and Howard 
each complainant owns and operates two elevators. It is 
asserted by complainants at these points that, if in case of 
a serious shortage cars are to be rotated in accordance 
with the number of shippers at a given station, without 
reference to the number of elevators owned by each ship- 
per, or the volume of shipments in previous years, then 
the amount of business that shall be transacted by any 
grain company will be controlled by the method adopted 
by the carrier in the distribution of its cars, and not, as it 
should be, by each shipper’s elevator capacity, the number 
of the company’s stockholders, the number of its regular 
patrons, and its popularity and ability to get and hold 
business. 

The interveners insist that in times of car shortage the 
only just rule is to give each shipper from a station a 
car in turn. It is shown by them that if any grain shipper 
in the state of South Dakota had any business at all in the 
fall and winter of 1916-17, his elevator was full of grain 
practically all the time; that the grain dealers of the state 
everywhere were unable to buy all the grain offered to 
them by their own customers; that no shipper could buy 
more grain than would replace that shipped out; that one 
day a shipper might be able to buy a carload, and the next 
day he could not buy a bushel, because he had no place to 
put it; that this was the situation at each station on the 
lines of defendant in South Dakota; and that, generally, 
there was one elevator at each station that had some room 
for grain to replace what had been shipped outbound. It 
is shown that each of the grain shippers at Vermilion and 
Canton could at any time after December 1, 1916, have 
filled and shipped all the cars that defendant allotted to 
those stations. One of the interveners, a shipper at Can- 
ton, testified that he made a complaint to the officers of 
the defendant previous to November, 1916, that its distri- 
bution of a larger number of cars to the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company than to his company, was, under the cir- 
vumstances, unjust discrimination against his company. It 
is asserted by the interveners that in times of severe car 
shortage in any year it has been the practice of local agents 
fo distribute available cars in rotation, in order to give 
each shipper an opportunity to do some business. 
_Defendant’s representatives testified that they were ad- 
vised in November, 1916, by operatives at Canton and Ver- 
milion, and various other stations in South Dakota, that 
their elevators were full of grain; that the purpose of 
making a distribution of available cars during the severe 
shortage was to relieve congested elevators; that in ordi- 
nary times of shortage, cars were distributed in accordance 
with rule 584; that the matter of car distribution at all 
Stations, however, is left largely to the discretion of the 
local agent, who is on the ground and knows all of the 
circumstances and conditions with respect to different ship- 
bers; that all stations in the state of South Dakota were 
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short of cars in the fall of 1916; and that the equal distri- 
bution of cars was apparently satisfactory to the majority 
of shippers, because no complaints had been received, ex- 
cept those involved in this proceeding. 

A division freight and passenger agent of defendant, 
having jurisdiction over the station of Canton, testified 
that about the first of the year 1917 the local agent: at Can- 
ton advised him that there was dissatisfaction on the part 
of elevator owners with respect to the distribution of cars 
for shipments of grain at his station; that he wrote the 
agent that the only way to be fair to all grain shippers 
was to give each a car in turn in view of the stringent 
car shortage; that the.agent called his attention to a con- 
tention of the Farmers’ Elevator Company that as it has 
two elevators in Canton it was entitled to a car for each 
elevator; and that he advised the agent the Farmers’ Ble- 
vator Company was but one shipper, and its two elevators 
should be considered as one. It is the opinion of this wit- 
ness that if defendant distributed cars in any other manner 
than equally it would cause the smaller shipper to suffer 
during times of severe car shortage. 

A division superintendent of defendant testified that rule 
584 is based on the ability of the shipper of grain to make 
shipments; that the rule constitutes the instructions fur- 
nished local agents; that as a general thing when a ques- 
tion of car distribution is raised the agent’s attention is 
called to the rule; that in times of ordinary car shortage 
the rule is satisfactory to a majority of grain shippers; 
and that in the emergency beginning November 17, 1916, 
defendant desired to adopt some method of car pe nigga 
that would operate without discrimination against anv 
shipper. 

The elevator of the Farmers’ Elevator Compa::y at Ver- 
milion was filled with grain on November 17, 1916. All of 
the elevators of its competitors at the same station were 
not filled until December 10, 1916. Although complainant 
tendered grain to the defendant for shipment from Novem- 
ber 17 to December 10 in much larger quantities than any 
other shipper in Vermilion during that time, cars were 
distributed by rotation and complainant received cars in no 
larger proportion than other shippers. Complainant cun- 
tends that consequently its competitors were able to buy 
grain in large quantities before their elevators were filled,’ 
which they might otherwise have been unable to purchase, 
and that much of this grain came from regular customers 
of the complainant and from its stock holders. It is evi- 
dent that to distribute cars by rotation when the elevators 
of only one shipper are filled gives an undue preference to 
his competitors. However, even after the elevators of its 
competitors were filled the Farmers’ Elevator Company was 
unduly prejudiced by reason of the method pursued in dis- 
tributing cars at Vermilion, and so also were the other 
complainants, located at the other stations indicated, dur- 
ing the entire period during which cars were distributed 
in rotation. This is evident from the fact that after all of 
the elevators at Vermilion and the other points were filled 
each shipper did the same amount of business, although 
complainants at all stations but one tendered larger amounts 
of grain for shipment than their competitors. 

So far as this record shows, the practice of furnishing 
cars in accordance with rule 584 is generally satisfactory 
to grain shippers during car shortage periods. The rule is 
framed with the general view of distributing cars during 
periods of car shortage in the relative proportions in which 
different shippers tender grain for shipment, such grain 
being actually on hand and conveniently located for prompt 
loading. This we believe is fair and should be followed 
during the entire period of car shortage. With all of their 
elevators filled shippers would probably offer all of their 
grain for shipment in order to secure the greatest possible 
share of available equipment. In that event shippers with 
the largest storage capacity will be given the largest pro- 
portion of available cars provided they offer all of their 
grain for shipment, which, however, will not constitute 
undue preference. Thus, for instance, the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company, with two elevators at Canton of a com- 
bined capacity of 36,000 bushels, as compared with a com- 
bined capacity of elevators owned by its competitors at the 
same point of 51,000 bushels, would receive 41.4 per cent 
of the available car supply at that station, instead of 25 
per cent, as under the rotation plan. 

There is one feature of rule 584 which does not meet 
with our approval. It is provided that “the applications 
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of one day must be filled before those of another day are 
supplied.” Under this provision a shipper who offers only 
one carload of grain for shipment on a day when his com- 
petitor offers 20 carloads could not secure additional cars 
until his competitor had been supplied with the full num- 
ber applied for, even though it might take the carrier a 
considerable time to furnish such cars. The rule should be 
so revised as to provide for a new distribution each day in 
accordance with the grain offered for shipment for that 
date, except that in case the share of any shipper for any 
particular day is a fraction of a car, and he is consequently 
furnished no cars, this fraction should be carried over to 
subsequent days until under his accumulated allotments he 
is furnished a car. The latter provision is necessary so as 
to take care of the small shippers whose share under the 
rule may be less than a car for successive days and who 
might otherwise be furnished no cars. It will be reason- 
able, however, to provide that no additional cars will be 
allotted a shipper until cars furnished on previous days 
are loaded. 

This disposition does not comply with complainant’s re- 
quest that cars should be apportioned in times of short- 
age according to past performances in shipments tendered 
by individual shippers, or elevators, over a given period. 
From the record in this case it does not appear that the 
distribution of cars to grain shippers should be upon this 
basis. The supply of grain to a dealer is dependent upon 
the sale of grain to him by farmers and may be cut off in 
whole or in part by his competitors. The various grain 
dealers located at a given station draw grain from the 
same source, namely, the farmers located in the surround- 
ing country. It is entirely fair to distribute the largest 
share of the available cars to the dealer with the largest 
amount of grain on hand ready for shipment, even though 
he might not during normal periods have controlled the 
larger volume of grain shipped from the point at which 
he is located, for his elevator must be regarded as a part 
of the facilities necessary in the transportation of grain, 
and in so far as he has provided himself with superior 
facilities he is entitled to whatever advantage he may se- 
cure thereby. 


In Railroad Commission of Iowa vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry., 
29 I. C. C., 396 (The Traffic World, Feb. 21, 1914, p. 370), 
we refused to require carriers to discontinue their general 
practice of distributing cars to grain dealers “according to 
demand and the grain ready for shipment,” and instead 
distribute cars in accordance with the past performances 
of shippers. However, in that case we permitted carriers 
to leave the method of distributing cars largely to the 
discretion of their local agents. The record in the instant 
case shows that this discretion when exercised by the local 
agents leads to unjust discrimination and it appears un- 
wise to leave this matter to their discretion. Just and 
reasonable rules should be devised for their guidance. Situ- 
ations may arise where it is necessary to move,grain from 
a particular elevator to avoid its deterioration, as, for in- 
stance, where corn becomes heated or where an elevator 
has been damaged by fire or storm and as a consequence 
the grain is exposed to the elements. It should be within 
the discretion of carriers’ officials to meet such emergencies 
and in the measure necessary deviate from their car dis- 
tribution rules. But 6énly in the event of emergencies such 
as these should the rules be departed from and then, of 
course, only subject to complaint as to the reasonableness 
and justice of the action taken. 


The defendant will be expected to publish and file with 
this Commission on or before March 1, 1918, a rule in 
harmony with our findings in this case to be followed dur- 
ing periods of car shortage in distributing cars to grain 
shippers located on its, line. 

By the Commission, Division 1. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CARETAKERS 


Growing out of its original report in 40 I. C. C., No. 418, 
to the effect that rates on live stock from specified points 
in southwestern Minnesota and southeastern South Dakota 
to Sioux City were not unreasonable and unjust, but that 
the rules governing the transportation of caretakers free 
of charge between the points in question were unduly 
prejudicial with the rules concurrently in effect to St. 
Paul and South St. Paul, comes a further decision of the 
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Commission in Docket 7110, Sioux City Live Stock Ex. 
change vs. C. St. P. M. & O. et al., opinion No. 4845, 47 
I. C. C., 279-281, to the effect that the rules in question are 
unjustly discriminatory against Sioux City and in favor of 
St. Paul, the latter city being favored by the reason of the 
Minnesota state rules which allow a more reasonable pro- 
vision for the transportation of caretakers in connection 
with shipments of live stock. Due to this fact the undue 
advantage can only be removed by the defendants and, 
with that object in view, the Commission rules that the 
carriers may have until February 15 in which to remove 
the discrimination by filing tariffs which will not exceed 
the provisions accorded for the transportation of care. 
takers under the Minnesota state law. 


RATE ON BEER 


In Docket 9403, 47 I. C. C., 233-4, opinion No. 4832, the 
John Gund Brewing Co. of La Crosse, Wis., against the 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., the Commission has rendered a 
decision ho!ding that a rate of 59.5 cents from La Crosse 
to Lemmon is unjust and unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded a subsequently established rate of 58 cents. 
Reparation has been awarded, payable on January 15, for 
the amount of the overcharge accruing on 34 carloads of 
beer. e 


RATES ON HARDWOOD 


The Traffic World Washington Bireay. 
In a tentative report by Examiner M. A. Pattison on 
No. 9598, Earl Cooperage Co. vs. S. L. I. M. & S. et al., and 
related cases, including Docket No. 9599, Same vs. Same, 
and fourth section applications Nos. 139, 140, 799, 1944, 
4218, 4219, 4220 and 2043, it is held that the present rates 
on hardwood, including slack barrel cooperage material 
from West Memphis, have not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable, but are, and for the future will be, unduly preju- 
dicial to the complainant to the extent that they exceed 
the rates contemporaneously in effect on like traffic from 
Memphis, Helena and West Helena, to Missouri River 
cities, points west thereof, and points taking same rates 
or rates based thereon, and to other destinations involved 
to the extent that they exceed the corresponding rates 
on like traffic from Helena and West Helena to the same 
destinations. Reparation was asked, but if the view taken 
in the tentative report is adopted by the Commission it 
will be held that the record fails to show that the cooper- 
age company has been damaged and therefore no repara- 
tion should be awarded. 
Referring to the fourth section application, the report 
holds that under the circumstances as shown in the rec- 


ord, the Y. & M. V. and the Illinois Central should be § 


allowed to maintain rates on hardwood and slack barrel 
cooperage material from Helena to points north of the 
Ohio River and on and east of the Mississippi River which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously in effect from 
the intermediate points. The discrimination, howevcr, 
should be no more than is necessary to meet the rail 
competition existing at Helena and West Helena. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS TO TEXAS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
Attorney-Examiner George N. Brown has written a ten 
tative report for the Commission in I. and S. No. 1097, 
Cottonseed Products to Texas, which, if adopted, will 
justify the Commission in its suspension of the proposed 
increased rates on cottonseed cake, meal and hulls, C. L. 
to points in Texas on the lines of the C., R. L & G. from 
points in Oklahoma on the C., R. I. & P. He reports 
these proposed increases have not been justified. 
About thirty destinations and twenty oil mills would 
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have been affected had the proposed increases been al- 
lowed. The protest against them was filed by the Okla- 
homa Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. The matter has 
been under consideration since the order suspending the 
tariffs which were to have become effective May 31 last. 
The destinations involved are all in the panhandle district 
of Texas directly west of ‘Oklahoma, and the proposed 
rates, according to witnesses for the carriers, were a part 
of a necessary readjustment and a decision in the Shreve- 
port case. An examination, however, disclosed that ap- 
proximately one-third of the rates proposed are higher 
than prescribed by the Commission for the same distances 
in that case. The question presented, was largely one of 
relationship of rates between shipping points in Texas 
and Oklahoma to competitive destinations in the pan- 
handle. 


EASTBOUND TRANSCONTINENTAL 
SIRUP 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
Transcontinental railroads carrying sirup from Califor- 
nia to eastern defined territories on a rate of 75 cents on a 
36,000-pound minimum will have to continue that rate, but 
will have the right to increase the minimum to 60,000 
pounds if the Commission adopts the tentative report of 
Attorney Examiner C. R. Marshall on I. and S. No. 1093, 
Eastbound Transcontinental Sirup. They proposed to can- 
cel the rate on the theory that no traffic moved thereunder. 
The Western Sugar Refining Company of San Francisco 
showed that it occasionally makes shipments of blackstrap 
molasses from San Francisco to New York. The witness 
for that company said that the practicable minimum is 
60,000 pounds in barrels. The carriers, when they found 
there was some traffic and that the shipper was willing to 
have a high minimum established, said they were willing 
to continue the rates with the higher minimum. 
reports so recommends. 


FURNISHING OF COAL CARS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
In a tentative report, written by Examiner George N. 
Brown, the finding is made that while the defendant car- 
riers in the complaint filed by the Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association against the L. & N. et al. 
(Docket 9405) have failed to publish and observe rules 


with respect to an alleged joint obligation of carriers, 
parties to through routes and joint rates, to. furnish cars 
to originating carriers for shipments of coal to interstate 


destinations; and, while defendants have unjustly dis- 
criminated against the complainants and the L. & N. in 
furnishing coal cars, yet under existing war conditions 
it would be unreasonable to compel the carriers to com- 
ply with the complainant’s request that the defendants 
be required to “furnish cars and provide reasonable facili- 
ties for the transportation of coal over the through routes 
and under the ‘jcint rates they maintain; prescribe rea- 
sonable and non-discriminatory rules, regulations and 
practices with respect to movement, distribution, ex- 
change, interchange, classification, and return of cars; 
prescribe reasonable exceptions and regulations as to 
routing shipments of coal over the through routes main- 
tained by the defendants; require them to file, as pro- 
vided in section 6 of the act, such rules, regulations as 
the Commission may prescribe; and require the defend- 
ants to file periodical reports with the Commission con- 
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cerning the details of coal distribution, as required by 
section 20 of the act.” 


The report calls attention to the fact that within the 
last three or four years coal operators in eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee have been put on a competitive coal 
rate basis with operators in West Virginia with respect 
While this 
has eliminated a competitive adjustment of rates, it 
has opened to the complainants a large territory for the 
sale of coal and has resulted in increased shipments. 

For a period between August, 1916, and September, 1917, 
the cars furnished to the complainants by the carriers 
were inadequate to take care of their contracts and some 
of the operators were compelled to shut down for days 
at a time. Coal cars, it is said, are interchanged between 
carriers generally, but not on any systematic basis. On 
some of them the car per car exchange has been in effect. 
The assumption of the complainants that the L. & N. 
has a sufficient coal car supply to meet the present ab- 
normal conditions is not supported by the evidence, ac- 
cording to the tentative report. 

Says the report: “The evidence is to the effect that 


-all carriers experienced a shortage of coal cars during 


the period beginning with the fall of 1916. The fact that 
the Illinois Central has a car per car exchange with the 
St. Louis-San Francisco with respect to shipments from 
Alabama coal mines, and with certain other carriers on 
all freight, is not proof of undue prejudice in favor of 
shippers on lines of those carriers, or undue prejudice 
against complainants. The circumstances and conditions 
with respect to such interchange, or the reason for its 
origination and continuance, do not appear. The evidence 
is not sufficient to sustain the allegation of unjust dis- 
crimination.” 

The L. & N. contends that its inadequate coal car sup- 
ply, which began in 1916, is due entirely to the failure on 
the part of connecting carriers to perform their duties 
and obligations. That road contends, therefore, that as 
a matter of fact it has been furnishing coal cars to for- 
eign lines in number greatly in excess of those which 
it receives. 

In conclusion the report says: “It is not necessary 
further to discuss the evidence of this proceeding, nor 
the contentions of the parties. Sufficient has been shown 
to present the situation with reasonable accuracy. 

“The proposition suggested by complainants is revolu- 
tionary. From the beginning, railroads in this country 
have operated upon the view that each owes a primary 
obligation to its own shippers; that each one has dis- 
charged its duty when it has provided itself with equip- 
ment sufficient to transport over-its own lines the traffic 
originating thereon. It has been the practice for the 
originating lines to furnish all the equipment necessary 
to load whatever traffic*it originates. From time to time 
rules have been agreed upon among the carriers looking 
to the prompt return of equipment sent off the lines of an 
originating carrier on to that of a connecting carrier. 
The duty has been conceived to be that each carrier 
should provide itself with equipment necessary to care 
for the needs of its shippers, and the duty of connecting 
carriers receiving equipment from an originating line is 
to return it to the originating line with such promptness 
as efficient transportation would permit. .* * #* 

“The nation is engaged in the most stupendous war 
ever known. Transportation of coal to industries engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions of war, to warships, and 
to vessels engaged in carrying food and supplies to armies 
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abroad is absolutely necessary. Under the powers con- 
ferred by the Congress the President has from time to 
time designated, through an official appointed for the 
purpcse, priority shipments of coal to certain points for 
certain purposes deemed to be essential to the national 
defense and security. The Council of National Defense, 
created by the Congress, with broad general powers, co- 
operates with a committee of executives of the railroads 
of the country, called the Railroad War board. To this 
board is attached as a sub-committee the commission 
on car service of the American Railway Association, which, 
in co-operation with the bureau of car service, appointed 
by this Commission, under the amendment of the act ap- 
proved May 29, 1917, is actively engaged in the work of 
securing the greatest amount of service from the car 
supply of all the carriers of the country. 

“In a time like this no such action as is asked for 
by the complainant should be undertaken by this Commis- 
sion, quite aside from the merits or demerits of the 
proposal as a rule of action in normal times. 


“The questions raised by this case are of the gravest 
importance, and should receive the careful consideration 
of the Commission when normal conditions of transporta- 
tion are resumed. It is quite clear that any general rules 
that might be laid down by the Commission in this pro- 
ceeding would be impossible of execution, in some re- 
spects, at this time. 


“Under such circumstances I recommend that. the com- 
plaint in this proceeding be dismissed without prejudice 
to complainants, to present the questions anew when 
transportation ccnditions shall have reached a normal 
basis.” 


HEARING DISCONTINUED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
The informal hearing which was to have been held 
December 17 before the fifteenth section board in con- 
nection with the application filed by the Indfanapolis & 
Louisville Traction Company seeking approval for in- 
creased class and commodity rates between points on 
its line and Charleston, Jeffersonville and New Albany, 
Ind., as well as Louisville, was discontinued by the board, 
none of the protestants being either present or repre- 
sented. 


This was also true, in so far as the protestants were 
concerned, in connection with McCain’s application No. 
189 on behalf of carriers in eastern territory for per- 
mission to file increased rates from Syracuse, Rochester 
and other basing points to C. F. A. territory. Written 
protests had been received by the board from D. P. Chjnd- 
blom, traffic manager of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, and W. J. O’Neil, holding a similar position with 
the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce. In Mr. Chindblom’s 
protest asking for a hearing he said that these proposed 
rates, which grow out of the Commission’s decision and 
order in I. and S. docket 965 would disturb the entire 
rate structure, giving New York the preference in this 
rate adjustment, and that therefore the application should 
not be granted, at least until such points as Buffalo, 
Rochester, Albany, Syracuse and Utica could be heard as 
to the position in which they would be placed by reason 
of the readjustment. As explained by Chairman McCain, 
the changes, which are almost entirely in the fourth class 
rates, are made necessary to clear up some inequalities. 
He intimated, informally, that the carriers are contem- 
plating a further revision of rates throughout this ter- 
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ritory which, while they, in some instances will bring 
about even higher rates than those under consideration 
in the pending application, will yet bring about a better 
relationship in the rates throughout that territory. What 
will be attempted will be a logical revision and to get 
rid of a lot of illogical situations which do not accord 
with modern bases of rate making, such, for instance, 
as the mileage block system which varies for certain 
portions of a’particular line, and as between the different 
lines. These are situations which have just “grown up,” 
and in some instances are the result of state legislation. 


REPORT ON ACCIDENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
The accident on the: Southern Railway near Orange, 
Va., October 21, in which two employes were killed and 
six passengers, one employe and five postal clerks were 
injured, was caused by the failure of the crew of a north- 
bound passenger train that pulled out on the main track 
in front of the New York-New Orleans Limited in time to 
bring about a side collision between the two, to observe 
a rule intended to give automatic signals to give a caution 
to a following train. The rule says that a train that has 
been on a sidetrack and is ready to proceed shall wait 
two minutes after the switch has been opened before 
going out on the main track. 


The report made to the Commission by Chief Inspector 
Belnap says the accident would have been averted: had 
the rule been obeyed. According to the deductions of 
the inspector, the crew of the local passenger train that 
had taken siding to allow the fast one to pass opened 
the switch and ran out on the main track without waiting 
two minutes or without looking back to see. whether any- 
thing was coming. The engineman of the fast passenger 
train said just before he died that he had received a 
clear signal, but the inspector concluded that he must 
have been in error on that. Nevertheless, says the re- 
port, if the crew of the local passenger train had waited 
the two minutes required by the rule or had looked back, 
the collision would not have taken place, because the 


‘fast passenger train could have been seen. 


Mr. Belnap recommends that the waiting period of two 
minutes be lengthened and that the train approaching 
a block with a caution signal set against it be required 
to proceed through that block under full control, so as 
not to hit a train that may have disregarded the rule 
to wait after opening the switch to go out upon the main 
track. 


WAR TRANSPORTATION TAX 


Second Vice-President George S. Hobbs, of the Maine 
Central, has issued instructions to the agents of that car- 
rier supplementing those published in The Traffic World 
of November 10. These supplementary instructions were 
issued on account of a ruling made by the internal revenue 
officials of the treasury department subsequent to the is- 
suance of Mr. Hobbs’ first instructions. 

In the supplemental interpretation, Mr. Hobbs includes 
as subject to the 3 per cent transportation tax everything 
included. in the term transportation as used in the act to 
regulate commerce. The additional services on which the 
tax is to be collected are: Refrigeration, elevation, trans- 
fer in transit, discharging, loading, unloading, freight stor- 
age, demurrage, track storage, brokerage, per diem charges 
and weighing. 
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December 22, 1917 


THE TRANSPORTATION SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


As a holiday employment the Senate interstate com- 


‘merce committee will conduct a special inquiry into trans- 


portation conditions. It will hold a hearing and make 
report by subcommittee or otherwise on the Commission’s 
special report of December 5. The inquiry is to be on 
the authority conferred by a resoluticn offered by Senator 
Cummins and adopted December 18 with practically no 
debate. It was adopted largely, it is believed, because 
Senator Borah criticized his colleagues for proposing to 
take a holiday recess while transportation conditions were 
so unsatisfactory. He was unable, however, to prevent 
the recess. 


Congress planned to adjourn December 18 until January 
3 and it developed that President Wilson intended to wait 
until it reconvened after the holidays before laying his 
transportation program before it. 


Declaring it to be almost inconceivable that Congress 
should adjourn for the holidays with the railroad situa- 
tion in a chaotic condition and needing the aid of Con- 
gress, Senator Borah of Idaho served notice in the Senate 
December 17, however, that he would move the next day 
to reconsider the vote whereby the House resolution for 
the two weeks’ recess was agreed to. 


Although Senate and House leaders believed that Sen- . 


ator Borah would not get far with his effort and that Con- 
gress would, as planned, recess, Senator Borah insisted 
that he would make the effort to forestall the recess. 

“The food, fuel and transportation conditions of the 
country are so serious,” said he, “that Congress should re- 
main in session continuously until some definite policy 
for operating the railroads has been adopted and been put 
into effect.” 

Unable, apparently, to satisfy himself as to exactly what 
should be.done, President Wilson, December 17, allowed it 
to become known that he would not address Congress on 
the railroad question until after the holiday recess. At 
that time, it was said, he was reluctant to take over the 
railroads under the law of 1916. Yet to him the need of 
one man with power to compel the doing of things that a 
body ‘like the Sheaffer car committee thinks necessary 
seemed apparent. His investigations, according ‘to report, 
indicate that the trouble is to get carried out plans made 
by the Sheaffer committee, the Fuel Administration, or 
even Priority Agent Lovett. In other words, there are too 
many railroad executives who can and do disregard the 
recommendations of these masters, some of whom were 
created by the railroads themselves. 

His idea seemed to be that it would be good for every- 
body concerned if a government official—perhaps McAdoo— 
could have power to compel the observance of recommenda- 
tions from the Sheaffer committee and punish by dismissal 
railroad officials who failed to carry out the Sheaffer com- 
mittee’s “advice” or priority orders from Mr. Lovett. The 
law, however, does not provide for anything other than a 
taking over and conscription of the railroad staff. It makes 
noeprovision for a compromise between government and 
private operations. If he undertakes anything under that 
law it must be either taking over or regulation without 
power to discipline railroad men who fail to carry out 
orders. 


The intimation, at the time of the announcement, was 
that probably the President, by the time Congress recon- 
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vened, would be ready to talk. It was indicated that he 


had not made a selection of a possible administrator. 


President May Act, However. 


Announcement by the President as to his intentions re- 
specting the railroads, before the return of Congress, 
would not be extremely surprising, however. An intimation 
that he might take the public into his confidence before 
telling the House and Senate what he thinks should be 
done, had fairly general circulation the day after Congress_ 
began its holiday. 

That intimation, it was suggested, may have been 
prompted by the language of the resolution authorizing 
the interstate commerce committee to investigate the 
whole subject, by sub-committee or otherwise, and report 
“at the earliest practicable date” and the declaration of 
Senator Newlands that he would call the committee to 
act under the Cummins resolution immediately. It was 
pointed out that in view of the fact that there is a con- 
siderable sentiment in Congress and elsewhere in favor 
of government ownership, it might be desirable for the 
President to get his views before the public ahead of any 
stirring up of the subject by the Senate committee’s in- 
vestigation. 

Senator Newlands called a meeting of the committee 
for Friday, December 21, to consider how the inquiry 
should be made. It was tentatively agreed, even before 
the committee met, that, if possible, the inquiry should 
start the day after Christmas, so the committee would 
be well on its way with’a general inquiry by the time 
it would be possible for the President to address Congress 
on the subject. (See bulletin, page 1347.) 

A difference of opinion between Congress and the Presi- 
dent on the subject is hardly thinkable. It is admitted, 
however, that congressmen, both senators and representa- 
tives, are inclined to wonder whether it is worth while 
for them to pursue farther the policy of remitting every- 
thing to the President, with full power to act. They did 
that in many pieces of legislation at the last session. 
Now the testimony shows that Secretary Baker consid- 
erably delayed the purchase of ordnance materials and 
General Crozier, chief of ordnance, is blamed by the Sec- 
retary for his part in the delays. Investigation of the 
food and fuel administrations, creations under the blanket 
powers given the President, have disclosed situations for 
which some constituents are inclined to lay the blame 
en congressmen who complacently said, in effect: ‘Let 
Woodrow do it all,” instead of themselves doing some 
share. 

Expectation that the President would act before De- 
cember 18, Senator Newlands said on that day, had caused 
him to defer calling the interstate commerce committee 
tegether before that day, to consider the special report 
of the Commission, sent to Congress December 5. He 
made that deciaration by way of answer to Senator Borah, 
who moved to recall the concurrent resolution providing 
for adjournment from December 18 to January 3. Borah 
suggested the Senate should go without its recess on 
account of the distressing character of the railroad situa- 
tion. 

“Would staying here to hot air produce any more cars 
or engines?” asked Senator Smith, of Arizona, when 
Borah had told him he had no remedy to offer. Borah 
wanted to know if Smith thought there was no balm in 
Gilead. 

“I don’t know where Gilead is,” said Smith, “and I 
know very little about balm, but I cannot see any good 
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in remaining here to talk unless somebody has something 
to discuss.” 

“I have deferred calling the committee on interstate 
commerce of the Senate together regarding the recom- 
mendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the railroads of the country. should be unified in the ex- 
pectation that the President would shortly send to Con- 
grecs a message on the subject, and that thus our eyes 
would be focused upon a specific proposition,” said Sen- 
ator Newlands. “I know that the President has this mat- 
ter under serious consideration and that he is giving a 
great deal of time to it. I had expected that a recom- 
mendation would come in before the recess for the holi- 
days. I have thus far delayed calling the committee to- 
gether for the reasons which I have stated; but I feel 
that this is a matter of so much importance and that it 
is so important that the committee should inform itself 
regarding the situation, with a view to considering the 
President’s recomméndations when they come in, that it 
is my intention at an early day to call the committee 
together, even if the presidential message does not come 
in.” 

Borah sarcastically wanted to know how Congress could 
receive the presidential message if it adjourned before 
it had given him an opportunity to say what he had in 
mind. 

Mr. Newlands: I think the President would have com- 
municated to me his views if he thought it was important 
that there should be an immediate consideration of this 
subject by Congress during the holidays. 

Mr. Borah: Then, as I understand, we are leaving by 
permission? 

Suggestions in Congress. 


Almost innumerable suggestions as to the better way 
to handle the situation are expected to come from con- 
gressmen. Two, offered in the form of proposed legisla- 
tion, were brought forward the afternoon the Senate 
adopted the resolution to inquire into the matter. One 
is a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 118) offered by Senator 
Sterling, of South Dakota, authorizing the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to ap- 
point a general railroad traffic director,” who shall have 
the power, and whose duty it shall be, to have and exer- 
cise general supervision and direction over the handling 
and movement of all railroad freight trains engaged in 
the transportation of (food, fuel and other products or 
commodities essential to the public welfare) any such 
products or commodities in order that the railroad fa- 
cilities of the United States may be fully co-ordinated 
and utilized in the transportation and delivery, without 
waste or unnecessary delay, of such products or com- 
modities:” 


Penalty for failing to obey any order of the proposed 
director would be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more than five years, or 
b$ both fine or imprisonment. Nothing in the proposed 
law would deprive a railroad of the right of just com- 
pensation for shipments made either under contracts for 
such shipments or under the supervision and direction 
of the traffic director. 

Another measure for the relief of the situation was 
offered by Representative Lenroot of Wisconsin in the 
form of H. R. 7923. That bill proposes to wish on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an elephant of the size 
and character of the United States Shipping Board’s 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. * It authorizes the Com- 
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mission to organize, under the corporation laws of the 
District of Columbia, the United States Equipment Com- 
pany with an initial capital stock of $100,000,000, to be 
subscribed by the treasury, to be used in buying cars 
and engines, or constructing them, which in turn are 
to be leased to the railroads for periods not greater than 
twelve months at one time. The interstate commerce 
commissioners and the Secretary of the Treasury would 
be the directors of the corporation. There, however, the 
similarity between the Shipping Board’s fleet corporation 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission’s equipment 
company would stop. The proposed law specifically says 
the corporation shall have a general manager, “who shall 
pe a practical railroad man, experienced in the construc- 
tion and operation of railroad equipment.” 

The capital subscribed by the treasury would not alone 
be depended upon to provide cars. Every common carrier 
having a net income of more than seven per cent upon 
it “invested capital for the current year’ would pay into 
the treasury, for the use of the equipment company, 
seventy per-cent of the net income in excess of seven 
per cent. That net income would be ascertained in the 
manner provided in the war revenue law of Oct. 3, 1917, 
except that all taxes paid would be deducted before this 
special seventy per cent levy for the equipment account 
is to be undertaken. 


Railroads Recalcitrant. 

Only within the twenty-four hours preceding announce- 
ment of the President’s determination not to consult 
Congress until after the holiday recess was it learned 
that one of the counts in the indictment against the rail- 
roads, so to speak, is an allegation that there are rail- 
roads that have been disregarding the “advice” of the 
Sheaffer car committee, the executive arm of the war 
board. Now it is tacitly admitted at the war board offices 
that disobedience on the part of railroad executives that 
disagree with the Sheaffer committee is one of the large 
facts in the situation. 

One of the associations of business men that has estab- 
lished offices in Washington is the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. At its offices, disobedience to the advice of the 
Sheaffer committee is held to be one of the large facts 
causing the existing situation. One of the officials of 
that organization is authority for the declaration that 
railroads having motive power not needed on their own 
rails have flatly declined to allow the comparatively idle 
engines to go into the congested territory for the moving 
of coal or any other commodity. 


The refusal of a single carrier to act as a member of 
an equipment pool has the effect of staying the co-opera- 
tion which is believed to be essential to the moving of 
the congested tonnage. How many railroads have re- 
fused to pool their equipment is not known. Soon after 
the railroad presidents, last April, decided to treat the 
transportation systems of the country as one property, a 
number of the carriers in the middle west declined to 
act with the other members of the American Railway 
Association. Their declaration was known and com- 
mented on. In the course of about a week or ten days 
it was reported that they had decided to be good and to 
accept the advice of the war board’s executive cof- 
mittee. It was supposed until about the middle of De- 
cember that when they came in line all the difficulties 
of that kind had been removed. 

It has been suggested that if the President could ap- 
point a despot whose orders would have to be obeyed, 
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without his actually taking over the railroad properties, 
a desirable condition would be brought about. So far 
as now known, no lawyer has yet been able to read into 
the statute of Aug. 28, 1916, warranted authority for the 
President to appoint an operating dictator without first 
taking possession of the property of the railroads he 
deemed it advisable to place on a different operating 
basis. While the President kas not been loquacious, there 
is reason to believe that he would like to handle the 
situation without taking possession of the properties. 
Another belief is that the postponement of his appeal to 
Congress until after the holiday recess was made with 
an idea that perhaps during the recess someone would 
devise a construction of the statutes that would author- 
ize him to appoint a dictator without dispossessing the 
owners who are represented in an organized capacity 
in the railroads’ war board. ; 


The names of Secretaries McAdoo and Lane have been 
mentioned more often in connection with the suggested 
dictatorship than those of any other men. Each of them 
is recognized as a strong motive force in the adminis- 
tration. Each is regarded as essential to the management 
of that part of-the government’s business of which he 
is now the head. Question is whether either could be 
taken from his present work without great damage to 
the interests of the government. Just before the holiday 
recess of Congress it was said that if Secretary McAdoo 
could find it physically possible to do his work as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the work of a railroad dic- 
tator, there would be no doubt about his selection. On 
what appeared to be equally good authority, it was stated 
at the same time that the President had not gone so far 
as even tentatively to select a dictator, administrator, 
traffic manager, or whatever name might be given to the 
one who was to have control over the transportation 
systems of the country. 

The Senate resolution to inquire into the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission is as follows: 

“That the committee on interstate commerce of the 
Senate is hereby authorized and directed, by sub-commit- 
tee or otherwise, to inquire into and report to the Senate, 
at the earliest practicable date, upon the recommenda- 
tions offered by the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
garding the conditions affecting interstate transportation; 
that said committee may conduct such inquiry by sub- 
committee or otherwise, and shall be empowered to hold 
sessions during the recess of the Senate and for this 
purpose the committee or any sub-committee thereof is 
empowered to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, to summon and compel the’ attendance of wit- 
nesses, to conduct the hearings and have reports of the 
same printed for use, and any expenses in connection 
with such inquiry shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers as approved by the chair- 
man of the committee.” 


Position of Brotherhoods. 


A. B. Garretson, chief of the brotherhood of railway 
conductors, telephoned the White House December 14 that 
the brotherhoods are not opposed to government operation 
of railroads. That fact was given out as if it settled the 
last question in the President’s mind as to what he should 
do with the problem thrown in acute form by the Com: 
mission’s recommendation of December 5. Garretson’s 
statement, in its circulation, had got twisted into a declara- 
tion that the brotherhoods favored government operation, 
but his present declaration does not go that far: 
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THE STERLING BILL 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 118, proposing the appoint- 
ment of general railroad traffic director, introduced by 
Senator Sterling, of South Dakota, is as follows: 


That for a period during the present war and in order to 
meet the present emergency in regard to the transportation 
of food, fuel and other products or commodities essential to 
the public welfare, the President be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, a general railroad traffic director, who shall 
have the power, and whose duty it shall be, to have and 
exercise general supervision and direction over the han- 
dling and movement of all railroad freight trains engaged 
in the transportation of any such products or commodities 
in order that the railroad facilities of the United States 
may be fully co-ordinated and utilized in the transportation 
and delivery, without waste or unnecessary delay, of such 
products or commodities. That in order to meet the pub- 
lic exigencies or the needs of any particular section or 
community for any of said products or commodities, as 
well as to serve the military or other governmental needs, 
the said traffic director shall have the power, and it shall 
be his duty, to determine, when necessary, all questions of 
priority between different shipments of such products or 
commodities, including shipments made on government ac- 
count; and, ig all cases of conflict between railroads rela- 
tive to priority in making any shipment or shipments, or 
in all cases of conflict between any of the various depart- 
ments of government and said railroad or between govern- 
mental agencies themselves as to precedence or priority in 
any given shipment or shipments, it shall be the duty of 
said director to determine such priority according to the 
national needs and the public or community exigencies oi 
the case. And the said director is hereby authorized to 
make and give notice of any proper order directing or 
staying such shipment or shipments as said several needs 
and exigencies may require. : 

Any officer, director or manager of any yailroad com- 
pany failing, neglecting or refusing to obey the order of 
said general traffic director so made shall be punished 
by a fine of not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding five years, or by both such fine and imprisonment: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to in any manner deprive such railroads of the right to 
just compensation for shipments made either under con- 
tracts for such shipments or under the supervision and 
direction of said traffic director. 


THE LENROOT BILL 


The provisions of H. R. No. 7923, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Lenroot of Wisconsin, proposing the, creation of 
the United States Equipment Company as a method for 
meeting the transportation emergency, is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
form, under the laws of the District of Columbia, a cor- 
poration for the purchase, construction, charter and lease 
of railroad locomotives and cars to be used in the com- 
merce of the United States. The capital stock of such 
corporation shall be $100,000,000. The Commission shall 
for and on behalf of the United States subscribe to, pur- 
chase and vote all of the capital stock of such corpora-. 
tion, and do all other things in regard thereto necessary to 
protect the interest of the United States and to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 

The name of such corporation shall be the United States 
Equipment Corporation. . With the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, said corporation may from time 
to time increase its capital stock to a total of not more 
than $500,000,000, which shall be subscribed, purchased and 
voted by the Interstate Commerce Commission on behalf 
of the United States. All of the directors of such cor- 
poration shall be members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission except that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be ex-officio a director, but a general manager there- 
of shall be selected who shall be a practical railroad man, 
experienced in the construction and operation of railroad 
equipment. It shall be the duty of such corporation to ac- 
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quire railroad locomotives and cars as soon as practicable 
and lease the same to railroad corporations engaged in 
commerce in the United States at a reasonable rental and 
as will best expedite such commerce. Upon the order of 
the President of the United States manufacturers having 
contracts with said corporation shall give priority to the 
same. No lease of equipment by said corporation shall be 
for a longer period than twelve months. Said corporation 
shall at no time include liabilities in excess of the amount 
of its cash resources available for the payment of the 
same. 

Sec. 2. That in addition to the taxes under existing laws 
there shall be levied, assessed, collected and paid for each 
taxable year upon the income of every common carrier en- 
gaged in the transportation of passengers or property 
wholly by railroad (or partly by railroad and partly by wa- 
ter when both are used under a common control, manage- 
ment, or arrangement for a continuous carriage or ship- 
ment) in the United States a tax equal to seventy per 
centum of its net income in excess of seven per centum of 
its invested capital for the current year. 

That for the purposes of this act the net income of such 
common carrier shall be ascertained and returned upon 
the same basis and in the same manner as is provided in 
the act entitled “An Act to provide revenue to defray war 
expenses, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 
1917, except that all taxes of every nature imposed upon 
such carrier shall be deducted, and for the purposes of this 
act the amount of “invested capital” shall be ascertained 
and determined upon the same basis and in the same 
manner as provided in said act approved October 3, 1917. 

Sec. 3. That the receipts from the tax imposed by this 
act shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to said 
United States Equipment Corporation and shall be used 
exclusively by said corporation for the purchase or con- 
struction of railroad locomotives and cars to be leased to 
railroad corporations as herein provided. 

Sec. 4. That said United States Equipment Corporation 
shall make annual report to Congress of its business done, 
including detailed receipts and expenditures. 

Sec. 5. That for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act there is hereby appropriated the sum of 
$100,000,000 out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 


ROUTING DISREGARDED 


The Trafic World Washington Burea'. 

Assurances that the railroads of the country are really 
disregarding routing instructions with a view to having 
traffic move over the shortest and most expeditious routes 
were given to the car service representatives of the Com- 
mission, the fuel administrator, and other officials of the 
government December 17 by A. W. Thompson, chairman 
of the general operating committee, and F. C. Baird, the 
representative of the middle states coal pool. They came 
to Washington to confer with the fuel administrator. 
While here they talked with the members of the railroads’ 
war board and the executive arm of that body—the Sheaf- 
fer car committee. 

Both operating officials spent several hours with the 
Sheaffer committee with a view to having the committee, 
which deals with the whole country, take steps that will 
react favorably in the eastern district in which they are 
working. 

A recasting of bulletin No. 22, which has been canceled, 
is in prospect because President Wilson has not appointed 
anybody to spedk for the government. It is therefore 
necessary for the men now in control of transportation 
to go ahead as if they were to be continued in their jobs. 


Mr. Baird made a report to Fuel Administrator Garfield, 
as of December 10, to show what he has been doing at 
Russell, Ky., the billing point for coal on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. z 

United States Fuel Administration representatives and 
railroad officials working together to clear the accumula- 
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tion of coal cars intended for shipment into Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and other points, have restored many cars to natural 
routes, and by ignoring nearly impossible routing of cars, 
which had been “the practice in normal times of competi- 
tive conditions, cut in half the mileage that the cars 
otherwise would have been hauled, according to this report. 
Huge shipments of coal tied up in that vicinity already 
are moving north over the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Norfolk & Western-roads, it is indicated by Mr. Baird’s 
report. 

In his report he said: 

“We began operation at this point to-day and before 
morning will have two or three solid trains of coal in 
transit to Detroit and within the next two or three days 
will forward a substantial quantity of coal in solid 
trainload lots to various sections of Michigan. We have 
full ‘information as to the seriousness of conditions in 
these respective sections of that state. 

“The progress made to-day is very encouraging, and in 
addition to removing the condition of congestion we have 
arranged for a meeting of coal operators in Cincinnati 
who operate mines on the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Norfolk & Western railways. 

“In going over the accumulation to-day there were a 
great many cars’ destined to the territory now suffering 


from the want of coal, which were delayed and would 


be seriously delayed by improper and nearly impossible 
routes which have long been established and observed 
under normal competitive conditions but which now must 
be forgotten and only direct routes utilized in the move- 
ment of this traffic. We restored many cars to-day to 
natural routes, cutting in two the mileage that the cars 
would otherwise have been hauled.” ; 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


Reports to the railroads’ war board from all the rail- 
roads of the country show that on December 1 of this year 
the excess of unfilled car orders amounted to 117,132 cars, 
a decrease of 22,880 compared to the figures for November 
1 of this year and an increase of 10,000 cars compared 
with December 1 a year ago. 


WESTERN BOX CAR SHORTAGE 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago regional committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League there was dis- 
cussed at considerable length the question of shortage 


in box cars of the western roads. A large amount of 
this character of equipment is used fcr loading with 
grain and other commodities having origin in the west. 
The greater proportion of these articles find destination 
at eastern and Atlantic seaboard points. 

Inasmuch as the western lines fail to receive from 
eastern connections a supply of empty box cars equal 
to the number delivered to eastern lines under load, the 
western roads are being constantly drained of their avail- 


‘able supply of box cars, it is pointed out, and unless a 


larger supply is returned from eastern territory the roads 
west of Chicago, it is feared, will be unable to furnish 
sufficient box car equipment to take care of the business 
necessities of the country. 

Some of the western roads report that they have less 
than 75 per cent of the amount of box car equipment 
owned by them, while the supply of one or two roads 
has been reduced to a much lower level. 

The regional committee of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, realizing the gravity of the situation, adopted 
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the following resolution, which was submitted to C. M. 
Sheaffer, chairman of the commission on car service of 
the American Railway Association at Washington, and 
to E. H. De Groot, chief of the division of car service of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Resolved, That the attention of the Commission on Car 
Service of the American Railway Association be respectfully 
directed to the fact, that while box cars are constantly being 
ordered to the west, the cars are not arriving in sufficient 
quantities to relieve conditions. The Chicago Regional Com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League feels that 
there should be a continuance of this movement in larger 
quantities so that western roads may be supplied with a 
reasonably large percentage of their box car equipment in 
order that’ the war traffic of the country may not unneces- 
sarily be interfered with. 


PRIORITY FOR COAL 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In opposition to the judgment of Priority Agent Lovett, 
Food Administrator Hoover, and many men who know 
about transportation, Fuel Administrator Garfield has ap- 
pealed to President Wilson to have him direct Mr. Lovett 
so to modify his priority order No. 5 as to allow pref- 
erence and priority in both car supply and movement, to 
coal for a period- of thirty days. 

The question as to-whether such preference and priority 
should be given to coal, regardless of the purpose for 
which it is to be used, was discussed for a week prior 
to the issuance of priority order No. 5, dated December 7. 
The weight of opinion was that there should: be a table 
of precedence to determine the order in which commodi- 
ties shall be moved. That order of precedence was pre- 
scribed in No. 5, but Dr. Garfield, notwithstanding the 
fact that he was in the smallest kind of minority, has 
taken the matter to the White House. Those who par- 
ticipated in the conference resulting in the issuance of 
No. 5 are of the opinion that Dr. Garfield should place 
the whole country on coal rations and thereby bring 
about a balanced distribution of coal, in accordance with 
the relative importance of the purpose for which it was 
to be used. He, however, has not seen fit to follow their 
advice. Instead he wants an order the effect of which 
would be to put food and everything other than purely 
military freight on the sidetrack, to allow coal to be 
moved, even if the purpose for which it is to be used 
is not important. 


The railroad men are doing everything they can- to 
prevent the issuance of such an order. It is believed the 
influence of Daniel Willard, Fairfax Harrison and Mr. 
Lovett will be sufficient to prevent such a change in the 
situation, but nobody knows. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Among men who feel somewhat competent to gauge 
things in Washington there is a feeling that unless Presi- 
dent Wilson sets .himself resolutely against it, both coal 
mines. and railroads may pass into the control of the gov- 
ernment, The fact that coal has not been so well dis- 
tributed since Dr. Harry A. Garfield was made fuel ad- 
niinistrator as it was before is being made the excuse, in 
the Senate, for suggestions that the President take over 
t'e railroads. It is submitted that when that was done 
and the distribution of coal became more faulty than ever, 
the next step would be to take over the coal mines. 

The Federal Trade Commission and senators of Presi- 
‘ent Wilson’s political faith are laying practically the whole 
‘ame for the defective distribution of coal on the rail- 
‘oads. The Trade Commission, in its annual report, re- 
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iterated the charges against the railroads made in its spe- 
cial report issued in June. It ignored the fact that since 
that time the President has appointed a coal administrator 
and a priority agent to exercise the autocratic powers given 
him in the food and fuel and the priority of transportation 
legislation. Under the terms of those statutes mine opera- 
tors and railroads presidents lost the power to initiate 
anything or to complete anything, if the President willed 
the matter under consideration to be disposed of in a way 
differing from the plan adopted by the mine operator or 
the railroad president. His administrator and agent, for 
months, have had absolute power minutely to regulate 
every operation in a mine or a railroad, but some of the 
senators ignore that fact and lay the blame on the rail- 
road managers. 

The trend of the senatorial mind was shown in a debate 
on December 13 started by Senator Smith, of Michigan, who 
arose, he said, to express his indignation over the fact that 
there was intense suffering among the people of Michigan 
because the coal that had been mined was not being prop- 
erly distributed. He laid the blame on Dr. Garfield, with- 
out calling him by name. 


“Men who have built up great coal facilities for thirty 
years and know the ordinary avenues of distribution and 
possess the facilities of distribution are ignored by a 
theoretical coal dictator in his vain attempt to create new 
agencies,” said the Michigan senator. “I protest against 
i” 

Senator Pittman laid the blame on the transportation 
system. He said he assumed the senator from Michigan, 
“if there is a failure of transportation,” would go as far as 
any senator to remedy such fault of transportation. 

Senator Smith said of course he would go as far as any 
senator to remedy a fault of transportation, but he wanted 
to be sure where the fault was to be found before doing 
anything. 

“If there is going to be no more system nor any better 
results obtained from taking charge of the transportation 
interest of the country,” said Senator Smith, “and taking 
the railroads out of the hands of experienced men who have 
devoted their lives to that service, then I look with great 
fear upon any proposition which will governmentalize the 
railroad system of the country.” ‘ 


The Nevada senator, throughout the interchange between 
himself and the Michigan man, insisted on treating Smith’s 
remarks as a plea for the_detested “captains of industry” 
instead of a plea to leave the distribution of coal in the 
hands of the men who have yards and horses and wagons 
instead of assuming that amateurs can distribute coal bet- 
ter than coal men, Smith said the railroads at Toledo 
were clogged with cars of coal unable to move because the 
coal dictators could not make up their minds where they 
should be sent. 


Then Pittman made an assertion that will make men fa- 
miliar with transportation rub their eyes. He said that 
every car is billed to destination.. He made that declara- 
tion as an answer to Smith’s assertion that the congestion 
of coal cars is due to lack of orderly distribution and sys- 
tematic destination, for lack of intelligent and well-directed 
distribution. The colloquy from that point onward, given 
as carried in the official record will indicate the divergence 
of the two schools of thought created by the answers to the 
query, why is not coal being dejivered: 

Mr. Pittman: That is not the evidence, as I am informed. 
It is not caused by the lack of destination, for every car- 


load that is standing on the tracks to-day has been billed 
to a destination. The cause of this, as admitted to-day by 
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the captains of industry to whom the senator from Michi- 
gan referred, is a lack of co-operation—failure of co-ordina- 
tion. The railroad presidents, to whom were turned over 
the control of the railroads of this country—the transporta- 
tion board, which is composed of the biggest railroad men 
in this country—have themselves admitted that the cause 
of this congestion is a lack of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of the railroads which they have tried for months to 
bring about. What is the trouble? Every one of them is 
willing that there be co-ordination, but he wants his road 
the center of co-ordination; every great port of this coun- 
try wants co-ordination, but each port wants itself to be 
made the center of the co-ordination. As was said by Mr. 
Ford, one of the captains of industry, in his opinion—and 
I only give it as an opinion—this whole matter, this whole 
congestion, this whole trouble, and the failure of the de- 
livery of coal to freezing people is due to the selfishness of 
the managers of the great railroads. If that is true—and 
I am not charging it; I am giving you the evidence—if 
that is true, and if the President of the United States 
thinks that these men have been given a sufficient trial 
and that they have failed, and if the results show their 
utter inability to carry on the transportation of this coun- 
try, then I suppose that the senator would support here a 
reasonable proposition to have a firm governmental con- 
trol over the railroads. 

Mr. Smith of Michigan: Now, let me say to the senator 
that under the power which we have given to the President 
he has full authority to issue priority orders for the dis- 
tribution of every car of coal upon every siding in the 
United States. He has the right to clear the tracks and 
deliver that coal wherever he desires and wherever the 
officer in charge of the coal administration may indicate. 
There is power enough to facilitate the prompt transporta- 
tion of coal. If it is not being used I am quite surprised. 
I did not rise to charge that they were purposeless or to 
charge that they were misusing their power; what I rose 
to say was that the ordinary avenues of distribution have 
been dried up, and that that is one of the reasons why coal 
is upon the sidings of the: railroads undischarged instead 
of in the bins of the consumers throughout the country. 

If you have to wait until local officials have made up 
their minds what part of the city is suffering most before 
you can get a priority order of shipment, I want to tell 
you that you has seriously handicapped the appropriate 
distribution of that essential commodity. 

Mr. Pittman: Mr. President, the government of the 
United States intrusted the priority arrangement to these 
same captains of industry, this board of railroad man- 
agers— ; 

Mr. Smith of Michigan: If the senator from Nevada 
does not comprehend that I have driven specifically at the 
futility of all efforts at distribution, I cannot make it any 
plainer. That is my grievance. I have no quarrel with the 
men who are working in the coal mines, because I see with 
my own eyes, as I go about the country, what the senator 
from Ohio has seen in his own state—an abundance of coal. 
When I examine the records I find there is no shortage in 
production. Then wherein lies the trouble? I say to the 
senator that it is in the method of distribution. 

Mr. Pittman: I agree with the senator. : 


Mr. Smith“of Michigan (continuing): Which is amateur- 
ish and unskilled, and wholly discreditable. 


WORK OF CHICAGO COMMITTEE 


The serviceability of freight cars in the world’s great- 
est railway center and tributary territory is being greatly 
increased by the efforts of the Chicago committee and 
its sub-committees of the car service commission of the 
railroads’ war board. Sub-committees of the Chicago com- 
mittee have been appointed and are actively engaged at 
Milwaukee, South Bend, Cedar Rapids, Joliet, Freeport 
and Rockford. 

Each of these sub-committees, as well as the Chicago 
committee, receives daily reports showing all cars loaded 
with foodstuffs which have been held for unloading three 
days or over, of all cars of coal held over 48 hours, and 
of all other freight held beyond five days. Other reports 
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show whether cars are loaded to their capacity or less. 

Every instance where a car is unduly held for unload- 
ing is brought to the attention of the consignee, as well 
as to the food and fuel administrations and other depart- 
ments of the federal government with which the car serv- 
ice committees co-operate. 

The result has been prompt action by the consignee 
to unload the car or to reconsign it to another destination 
for prompt unloading. Up to the present time it has 
not been necessary for these committees to exert their 
power to declare embargoes which would prevent all 
railroads from receiving or forwarding more shipment: 
to any person named as unreasonably delaying the unload- 
ing of cars. 

In the work of securing heavier loading and more 
prompt loading and unloading of cars the railroads have 
had the co-operation of shippers and receivers of freight 
generally and particularly, they say, from those affiliated 
with the National Industrial Traffic League. In Chicago 
and many other cities committees of that organization 
hold joint sessions with the car service committees, and 
this co-operation goes far toward “making one freight 
car do the work of two.” 





NEWLANDS INVESTIGATION 


, i The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Advocates of government ownership of railroads De- 
cember 14 and 15 had their second innings before the 
Newlands committee. Major S. W. Brookhart, of Washing- 
ton, Ia., now in the military service, reappeared before the 
committee to resume his testimony interrupted December 
9, 1916, by preparations for the holiday recess of the 
committee. He said he had formerly urged government 
ownership as a policy for peace times on the ground that 
it would save $500,000,000 a year, because the government 
can borrow capital at lower interest rates than private 
corporations, $300,000,000 in increased value of real estate 
each year and $400,000,000 by eliminating the waste: of 
competition, a total of $1,200,000,000 a year. In timeof 
war, he thought this saving would be increased on the 
ground that the government can still borrow more cheaply 
than others, and because the increase in real estate values 
and in the amount of waste is greater during time of war. 
“In addition,” he said, “war has brought about a crisis 
which private ownership never can meet. I believe the 
government will take over the operation of ‘the railroads 
before the grass grows green, if not before the new year, 
and that they will never again be surrendered to their 
owners.” 


Major Brookhart said he thought a fair way to deter- 
mine the value of the roads would be to take the average 
market price of their securities over a period of years, 
which would probably amount to about fifteen billion 
dollars. : 

As an argument for government ownership, Major 
Brookhart contended that both freight rates and passenger 
rates in this country are the highest in the world. He 
also said that the government could borrow capital at an 
interest rate about 1.75 per cent less than private cor- 
porations would have to pay. He described the plan 
adopted in Great Britain on its entrance. into the war, by 
which the government took over the control of the roads 
and guaranteed the net earnings of 1913, but pays no 
freight rates. The expenses of the railroads are paid 
from their receipts from commercial traffic and if a rail- 
road earns more than during the pre-war year it is 
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ordered to pay over the surplus to some railroad whose 
earnings have been reduced. This plan has been success- 
ful, he said, and, instead of politics having entered into 
the railroad management, it has been left entirely in the 
hands of raiiroad officers. - 

After he had finished, Commissioner Shaughnessy of the 
Nevada commission continued the intermountain side of 
the transcontinental fourth section fight, on which sub- 
ject the committee heard testimony at San Francisco. 

Testimony of state railroad commissioners, for the pur- 
pose of explaining the work done by state railroad com- 
missions and opposing the proposals of the railroads that 
regulation be centralized by the federal government, was 
continued before the Newlands joint congressional com- 
mittee December 15. Charles E. Elmquist, formerly a 
member of the Minnesota commission and now Washing- 
ton representative of the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, also indicated that the state 
commissions are opposed to any plan of government control 
of railroad operations which would deprive the state com- 
missions of their powers. 

“If the state commissions are legislated out of existence,” 
he said, “the only representative the public would have 
would be the counsel for large corporations, unless some 
authority were created for the purpose. The state com- 
missions perform important functions as the agents of the 
shippers of interstate commerce as well as their regulatory 
functions. If the government takes over the railroads 
during the war it should only be done by utilizing the 
organization and experience of the state commissions.” 

Asked whether the public would be as well served by the 
creation of regional commissions, subordinate to the Inter- 
state Commission, Mr. Elmquist said that would depend 
on the extent of their territorial jurisdiction and whether 
the commissioners were appointed from the territory or 
from outside. It would be possible to select commissioners 
from the territory who would be familiar with local con- 
ditions, but if the territory were made too large the plan 
would defeat its purpose, he said. 

‘Ira B. Mills, chairman of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, described its work to show that 
it keeps in close touch with local conditions and is able to 
handle local matters more promptly and informally than 
would be possible for a commission at Washington. At 
one time, he said, he had advocated a centralized plan, but 
he had come to the conclusion that the state commissions 
are almost indispensable. He thought the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be more successful if local mat- 
ters could be handled locally with the right of appeal to 
the Commission at Washington. 

J. F. Shaughnessy, of the Nevada Railroad Commission, 
read a long statement criticising the attitude of the rail- 
roads and of the Interstate Commerce Commission in their 
handling of the transcontinental freight rate controversy 
and he urged that Congress take the matter out of the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission by enacting 
a rigid long-and-short-haul clause to prevent railroads mak- 
ing lower rates to points where water competition exists 


than to the intermediate points. Mr. Mills had previously . 


told the committee that a rigid long-and-short-haul rule 
would not work as applied to interstate traffic. 

A substitute both for government ownership or opera- 
tion of railways and for the present system of private 
ownership of competing corporations was proposed as 
a solution of the railway problem December 19 by Joseph 
L. Bristow, chairman of the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission and chairman of the legislative committee of the 
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National Association of Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Bristow proposed, as a method of eliminating the 
evils which, he said, result from private competition, a 
merger of all the roads under national supervision by 
the organization of a national bureau or Gorporation with 
directors appointed by the President, to acquire the rail- 
roads as a trustee, by issuing stock, and that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be directed by law 
to prescribe rates sufficient to guarantee a dividend of 
from 4 to 6 per cent on the stock after payment of oper- 
ating expenses. The operating officers would be ap- 
pointed by the government directors and there would be 
no necessity for taxation, he said, either to pay for the 
roads or for their operation, because the government 
guarantee would take nothing out of the treasury, because 
it would be provided for in the rates. 

“This stock should have no voting power,’ Mr. Bristow 
said, “and would not be a government obligation, but an 
obligation on the railroad property itself. I don’t think 
there could be any greater security. There would be none 
of the evils of competition and the strong roads which now 
do not need any increase in rates would sustain the 
weaker roads, which now cannot be given rates that 
would give them an adequate return without swelling 
the earnings of the roads already earning a fair return. 
I don’t think you can remedy the defects of the existing 
system without changing the system. The operation of 
the railways is all right now. The difficulty comes when 
the revenues are not enough to satisfy the bankers that 
control them. This would give us common ownership. 
I am not in favor of government ownership. I do not 
believe the government ought to buy the railroads and 
pay for them by taxation, nor do I believe in taxation 
to pay for their operation. It would be too easy to levy 
a tax in case there should be a deficit from government 
operation.” 

As a basis for determining the value of the railroads 
under this plan, Mr. Bristow suggested taking the av- 
erage market value of their stocks and bonds for a period 
of five years. This, he said, represents what the investor 
has considered the railroad worth. As an alternative 
plan, he said, the valuation can be determined by waiting 
until the Interstate Commerce Commission has completed 
its valuation. 


“I would not have the railroads operated by government 
officers,” he said. “I am afraid government ownership and 
operation would be disastrous. Under my plan the po- 
litical power of the employes might be increased, but I 
doubt if it would be as great as it is now, because their 
interests would be balanced against those of the ship- 
pers and the public.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Commission has denied complainants’ petition for 
rehearing in Docket No. 9326, Lake Charles Rice. Milling 
Company of Louisiana vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al.; also in 
Nos. 9625, A. J. Nye vs. A. C. L. R. R.; 9341, Batavia Rub- 
ber Company vs. A. C. L.; 9619, Isaac Joseph Iron Com- 
pany vs. Cornwall & Lebanon Ry. et al., and 9808, H. 
Wales Lines Company vs. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 

Missouri Pacific 15th Section Application No. 1777, re- 
questing authority to file increased rates from Oklahoma 
and Kansas ‘points to Arkansas points has been consoli- 
dated with No. 9823. 









SHIPPING BOARD SHAKEUP 


The Traffic World Washinyton Bureau, 

Another change in the Shipping Board’s Emergency 
Ficet Corporation has. taken place through the decision 
‘of Rear Admiral Harris that if he could not do with" the 
corporation about as he saw fit, without referring any 
proposition he might desire to put through to the board 
of trustees or directors of the corporation, he could do 
beiter work elsewhere. Therefore he has asked Secretary 
Daniels to restore him to his place in the navy depart- 
ment. That involves his retirement from the general man- 
agership of the fleet corporation. He retired because 
Chairman Hurley, who is also president of the fleet cor- 
poration, held that he might not move the headquarters 
of the corporation to Philadelphia and spend $12,000,000 
for constructing houses for ship yard employes, without 
first optaining the consent of the trustees, who are the 
same as directors of the corporation, of whom Harris is 
only one. 

Charles Piez of Chicago, vice-president of the corpora- 
tion, is to act also as general manager henceforth. Tech- 
nical help, such as Capps and Harris wer2 to give the cor- 
poration, is to be supplied by civilians, unless army and 
navy men can be made to realize that civilian authority 
is superior to the authority they might exercise if they 
were engaged on a naval project. They do not appear 
to be able to understand; it is stated, that the law requires 
certain forms to be observed; that the Shipping Board 
is bound by the law ef its creation and the subsidiary fleet 
corporation must act in conformity with the laws of the 
District of Columbia, under which it was organized. 

Harris and his friends are referring to the Shipping 
Board as a debating society because the members thereof 
have thus far declined to approve, out of hand, sugges- 
tions made by the constructor. Instead, tae members of 
the Board have insisted on knowing the reasons for the 
desired moves and to exercise their judgment thereon. 


The retirement of Admiral Harris is not expected to 
make any great difference in the work of the Shipping 
Board. Vice-President Piez, before Harris came into the 
organization, was in charge of the work and he will re- 
main, as the head of the construction force, with a voice 
in making the policies of the company, which, of course, is 
subordinate to the Board, and organized to carry on only 
a part of its activities. Those activities, to be sure, are 
the most important part of the Board’s work just now, 
but they are not the only ones. 

It is feared this retirement of Harris will result in a 
fued between the Shipping Board and the personnel of the 
.army and the navy. One reason for that is the fact that 
there is already friction between the Board and the officers 
of the navy over the contention of the latter that the 
civilians employed on ships operated by the Shipping Board 
should be placed openly under the articles of war, although 
they are not enlisted in either the army or the navy. 
Two United States judges have sentenced two sailors, 
one to a number of years in the penitentiary for refusing 
to stand watch on a transport while it was passing through 
the war zone, although he was not a member of the crew. 
The other sailor was sentenced to four months in jail 
for falling asleep while on watch during the passage 
through the submarine zone.: The judge is reported to 
have remarked to him that it was lucky for him that he 
was not in the navy else he would be dead instead of 
standing up to receive a jail sentence. 

Navy officers are complaining, also, that the merchant 
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sailors, who are resisting their plans to have the articles 
of war applied to them, are disloyal, owing allegiance no: 
to the United States, but to a labor union. That com 
plaint is aimed at the seamen’s union, the representativ: 
of which in Washington is Andrew Feruseth of San Fran 
cisco. The union is insisting on the observation of unio 
rules, notwithstanding there is war. The naval officers 
complain that the civilian sailors will not obey commands, 
even when on ships in the government service, if they 
think the orders are in conflict with union rules. 

Admiral Harris departs from the service of the Ship- 
ping Board with less of good feeling than either of his 
predecessors, notwithstanding the fact that it was be- 
lieved when he came in that he would have a better un- 
derstanding of the necessary subordination of the military 
to the civil in the work of building a merchant marine to 
meet the strains produced by the submarine war. This 
lack of good feeling arises from the fact that Harris is 
credited with inspiring a bitter arraignment of the Ship- 
ping Board and-its supposed debating society ways. An 
observation in that article runs to the effect tuat Hurley 
has missed a great opportunity by his inability to ignore 
other members of the Shipping Board. The presumably 
Harris-inspired grticle said that Harris thought when he 
became manager he would have authority at least to buy 
a bottle of paste or an ink well without having to submit 
the question to debate in the Shipping Board. He said 
the proposal to move the fleet corporation to Philadelphia 
was made two weeks ago; that he could have moved in half 
a day, but the Board had not been able to decide any- 
thing about the matter in half a month. The article finally 
said Harris proposed spending $1,000,000, which he counted 
as small change. 

The Board took the matter so much to heart that Chair- 
man Hurley issued a formal statement on the subject, as 
follows: 

“The Emergency Fleet Corporation was organized in 
the same form as other large and successful corporations. 
The chairman of the Shippinf Board is the president of the 
Fleet Corporation and there are two vice-presidents, Mr. 
Donald, of the Board, and Mr. Piez, elected several weeks 
ago. There is a board of trustees, which corresponds to 
the usual board of directors, and of which the president, 
vice-presidents and members of the Shipping Board are 
members. The organization is precisely the same as that 
of the usual corporation. 

“In order to expedite the actual production of ships, the 
groundwork of plans having been laid by previous man- 
agement, Mr. Piez, one of the most noted engineers and 
organizers in the country, was requested by me to effect a 
reorganization. This reorganization is nearly completed. 
Its success is assured by the fact that it derives its in- 
spiration from actual conditions in the shipyards of the 
country. Mr. Piez was head of our production committee 
which investigated conditions in the shipyards, spending 
consideration time in many of the representative plants. 

“Admiral Harris, upon the retirement of Admiral Capps 
on December 1, on account of ill-health, was designated 
general manager. While the reorganization was in prog- 
ress he suggested to me that the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration be moved to Philadelphia. [ suggested that a 
matter of this kind, involving policy as well as possible 
legislative approval, would certainly have to be submit- 
ted-to the board of trustees, as it would be submitted in 
any corporation to the board of directors. He also wanted 
to give his immediate approval to an expenditure of $12.,- 
000,000 for housing operations in connection with the ship- 
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yards. This being a departure from the corporation's func- 
tion of shipbuilding, I felt that the trustees should pass 
upon it. .Admiral Harris then expressed the opinion that 
his authority was to be limited and that he would be able 
to render more service elsewhere. The board of trustees 
concurred in this judgment, feeling that their duty re- 
quired careful consideration of projects apart from ship- 
building. 

“Mr. Piez’ grasp upon the whole shipbuilding problem 
has been so strong and his knowledge of actual conditions 
in the yards so definite as a result of his study in the field 
that the best results can be obtained by combining his 
functions as vice-president with those of general manager. 
He has been designated as general manager. Former 
Rear Admiral Bowles, whose practical shipbuilding ex- 
perience was gained as president of the Fore River Ship- 
building Company, and who has for a long time been in 
actual charge of construction plans, is to be assigned an 
important part in the direction of affairs. James Hey- 
worth has been placed in charge of wooden ship construc- 
tion, and. Charles Day, another foremost engineer and pro- 
duction expert, is to be manager of the Production De- 
partment. 

“Underlying the reorganization which has been com- 
pleted was the desire to bring the Fleet Corporation closer 
to the shipyards. Mr. Day, for instance, served with Mr. 
Piez in the personal visits of the production committee to 
the shipyards, where actual construction conditions were 
ascertained. Mr. Day then went to England, where he 
made an exhaustive investigation into the methods which 
prevail in the shipyards there. He has now returned and 
becomes one of the important factors in our speeding-up 
program. 






























“The result of the reorganization already is apparent 
in all the yards. Lloyd’s has just made a report which 
has been carefully checked up and which shows that there 
is a better basis for optimism. than there has been at any 
time since the emergency program was launched. The 
conditions on the Pacific Coast have so improved that 
records are being broken in the speed with which ships 
are being turned out. Admiral Bowles’ reports show that 
construction work is progressing as fast as human labor 
can turn it out. The plans of last May have been trans- 
lated into hulls on the shipways and ships on the seas. We 
are close to the point where the results of what has been 
done will be apparent to everyone. Admiral Bowles’ care- 
fully checked figures show 8,395,308 dead weight tons 
under construction and under contract.” 


















GOVERNMENT SHIP BUILDING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
The first rivet in the first fabricated ship in a yard 
established on invitation and encouragement from the 
Shipping Board was heated and put in place at the plant 
of the Submarine Boat Company near Newark, N. J., 
by Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, president of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, on December 17. 
Inasmuch as he made the pneumatic hammer with which 
all riveting is now done a commercial success, the fact 
he did the work, it is believed, made the small cele- 
ion doubly warranted. 
Ninety per cent completed now, the yard of the sub- 
‘ine company which, however, will not confine itself 
to work on the boats of the kind German practices have 
Made infamous, will shortly be in full operation. It has 
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3,000 employes now. It will multiply that by five in less 
than ‘six months. It is to construct 150 ships, and to do 
that it is drawing materials from 149 plants in different 
parts of the country. 


This is but one of the details of what the Shipping 
Board believes to be the greatest construction program 
ever attempted by a single institution. The work is be- 
ing carried on by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which 
has a force of 1,000 men employed in sixteen offices 
throughout the country. The force is supervising the 
construction of 1,118 ships in 116 yards. 


It is disbursing for the construction of those ships some- 
thing in excess of a billion dollars per annum. It is con- 
trolling substantially all the shipbuilding of the country 
other than of naval vessels, and its program calls for 
the completion in 1918 of eight times the tonnage deliv- 
ered in 1916. 


When the United States entered the war, American Ship- 
builders were principally engaged in the construction of 
ships for foreign account, principally British and Nor- 
wegian. The yards were working substantially at capacity. 
The problem of the Corporation, therefore, was not merely 
to build ships, but also to build new yards in which more 
ships might be constructed. 


To this end, contracts were placed for a large number 
of wooden ships, most of them to be built in new yards, 
it being found that such ships could be built, within cer- 
tain limits, without interfering with the steel ship program. 
The Corporation has experienced some difficulty in ar- 
ranging for supplies of proper lumber, but it is believed 
that this difficulty has been largely overcome, and that 
the wooden ships may be expected to be completed with 
a fair degree of promptness. 


As to steel ships, the Corporation has made every effort 
to standardize designs for steel construction, but it is 
deemed inadvisable at this time to publish the details 
of those designs. 


In order ,to speed up construction.and to assure unity 
of control over shipyards, the Corporation, on Aug. 3, 1917, 
in accordance with the President’s order of July 11, 1917, 
requisitioned all steel ships under construction of over 
2500 tons dead-weight capacity. As a result of this order 
the United States became possessed of 413 ships in vari- 
ous stages of construction, of a total tonnage when com- 
pleted of 2,937,808 tons. Of these, 33, of a total tonnage 
of 257,575, have been completed, and it is estimated that 
the remainder will be delivered within the next 18 months. 

The problem of compensating the shipbuilders has been 
solved to the satisfaction of substantially all of them, 
but the problem of compensating the former owners has 
not yet been definitely determined. Negotiations are 
pending for the settlement of nearly all these claims in 
a manner satisfactory to the former owncrs and at the 
same time inexpensive to the United States. 


The mere placing of contracts and disbursement of 
funds, however, is a relatively small part of the work of 
building ships, and tables of ships under contract and 
estimated expenditures give but an inadequate picture of 
the Corporation’s task. In the last analysis it is man- 
power that builds ships; and the mobilization of a large, 
competent, trained and willing force of workers for the 
shipyards of the country has been among the most im- 
portant of the Corporation’s activities. An Industrial 
Service Department has been organized to aid in the solu- 
tion of this problem. 


The problem has been a threefold one—first, getting 
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men; second, keepirg men; and, third, fitting men for their 
respective tasks. 

In procuring men for shipbuilding service the Corpora- 
tion has had the co-operation of the Department of Labor 
in assisting shipbuilding officials as to ways of getting 
in touch with sources of labor supply and in the intelli- 
gent use of‘state and federal employment offices. A large 
development of this work will shortly take place, when 
the Department of Labor, in co-operation with the Corpora- 
tion, shall have established shipbuilding recruiting cen- 
ters. 

The retention by shipbuilders of men at their plants 
has involved a careful study, of the problem of “hiring 
and firing.” It has been found that yards employ from 
two to six men for each job during the course of a year, 
with obvious losses in efficiency and waste of effort. A 
weekly man-power audit of each shipyard is now being 
conducted by the Industrial Service Department, which 
has been of great assistance to shipbuilders in eliminating 
wasteful practices, and in setting up new standards of 
employment. 

With the co-operation of the heads of the international 
labor unions, a far-reaching scheme of industrial educa- 
tion has been put in operation. An instructor training 
center has been establised at Newport News, to which 
from 75 to 150 skilled mechanics are to be delegated by 
selected yards for a six weeks’ course, to learn how to 
impart a knowledge of their trades to recruits in the ship- 
yards. In the course of six months the graduates of this 
. training center, and of such others as may be established, 
will be in a position to initiate 75,000 new workers, mostly 
from kindred trades, in shipyard employment.” 


REPORT OF SHIPPING BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In its first annual report to Congress, the U. S. Shipping 
Board avows the fact that the war has caused it to sub- 
ordinate its function of regulation to the exigencies of 
construction and operation. Nevertheless, it says, cur- 
rent requirements with respect to the enforcement of the 
shipping act have received due attention. . As a result of 
that attention, the report says, the regulation of the rates 
and practices of carriers by water may be made effective 
as soon as normal conditions are restored. 

To determine the number and identity of the carriers 
subject to the act, the Board sent inquiries to more than 
800 companies or firms listed as carriers or referred to 
in traffic publications as such. It found that 91 had been 
dissolved or had discontinued operations; 97 are oper- 
ated exclusively intrastate or between ports of foreign 
countries; 64 are operating exclusively on inland lakes 
or rivers; 37 are engaged in towage, ferriage or lighter- 
age; 107 are operating via irregular routes in interstate 
commerce; 18 as ocean tramps; 73 in proprietary or non- 
carrier service; 13 subject to the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 4 on Delaware 
or Chesapeake bay; 67 in interstate commerce within 
the purview of the shipping act; and 83 in foreign com- 
merce within the same limitation. 

In other words, there were only, at the time of the 
inquiry, 140 carriers undisputably within the regulatory 
jurisdiction of the Shipping Board, many of which can 
betake themselves from its control by entering into traf- 
fic relation with carriers by railroad subject to the act 
to regulate commerce. 

The status of several of the carriers described in the 
report has been so changed by the transfer of vessels, 
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either under requisition by the government or through 
alienation, that the report is not to be taken as accurately 
reflecting the scope of the Board’s jurisdiction. The 
status of vessels on Chesapeake and Delaware bays, iy 
particular, is in question by reason of the fact that there 
is no authoritatively judicial definition of the terms 
“high seas” or “regular routes.” Should these estuaria] 
waters be held not to be high seas, within the scope of 
the Board’s jurisdiction, its authority will be confined to 
not more than 70 carrier lines, which is fewer than one. 
fourth of the whole number in the country engaged ip 
carrying traffic from state to state. 

Anomalies of jurisdiction have been found that raise 
the question as to when, if ever, Congress will employ 
a force of men to keep it from crossing aud recrossing 
itself to its legislation. Section 5 of the Panama Canal 
act authorizes the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue permits for continued ownership and. operation, or 
operation alone, of water lines by railroads. When it 
does that it thereby brings the water line within its con- 
trol. Section 33 of the shipping act provides that in case 
of conflict between the two laws the act to regulate com- 
merce shall remain intact—that is, the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall not be impaired. 

To illustrate the practical difficulties of administration 
arising from this distribution of authority, the report 
gives several illuminating sets of facts: 

“The Morgan Line, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific 
Company, a rail carrier, by virtue of the cited provisions 
of the act to regulate commerce and of the shipping act, 
is subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Board is thereby divested 
of all control over the port-to-port rates, regulations, cr 
practices of that carrier. The Clyde and Mallory lines, 
on the other hand, although in active competition with 
the Morgan Line, are not subsidiary to a railroad. Their 
port-to-port rates, regulations and practices, therefore, are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board, and only in the 
matter of through rail-and-water transportation are they 
amenable to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Again, a carrier operating exclusively on.inland waters 
is not subject to regulation by the Board. A competing 
line plying between the same ports and operating to any 
extent on the high seas or the Great Lakes is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the. Board. 

“By way of further illustration: A regular line oper 
ating between Duluth and Buffalo is engaged in interstate 
commerce within the purview of the shipping act. A s0- 
called ‘wild’ or irregular steamer available for service 
between the same ports and potentially engaged in a 
competitive service is exempt from regulaiion by the 
Board. 

“These anomalies, during the continuance of the wal, 
will be of negligible importance, but with the restoration 
of normal conditions recommendations for remedial legis 
lation will be submitted.” 

The report says no substantive violations of sections 
14 and 16, other than a few deferred rebates, were found 
in the few months of the year which the report cover. 
These cases were taken up informally and the carriefs 
informed that summary action would be taken against 
further violations. There are no inhibitions in the 1a 
against the grant of free transportation. The Board ba 
declined to rule on requests to be informed as to whethe 
it would be undue preferenee for a water carrier to trans 
port freight for the Red Cross or any other eleemosynaly 
institution. It has contented itself with saying it has 4 
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power to waive the law in so far as it might inhibit such 
free or reduced rate transportation. 


Only two formal docket complaints have been filed. 
The first—Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange 
vs. Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway Company— 
caused the question to be raised as to whether Chesapeake 
Bay is a part of the high seas. The further point was 
niade that the water lines in question are owned by a 
railroad company with the rails of which they compete, 
as found by the Interstate Commerce Commission, so the 
question as to whether the carrier. is subject to the Board 
or the Commission cannot be finally determined until 
the latter makes a final order. Inasmuch as the Balti- 
more interests that invoked the Panama Canal act against 
the continued ownership and operation of the bay lines 
by the Pennsylvania later pleaded to have the service by 
that company continued, it is not likely the Commission 
will be in a hurry to issue a final order. The matter has 
been hanging fire for two years: 

The other formal case—A. George Schulz Company vs. 
Chicago, Racine & Milwaukee Line Steamers—attacking as 
unjust and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates 
on paper boxes from Milwaukee to Chicago, is at issue 
and will be set down for hearing shortly. 


Respecting the work of the Board in the requisitioning 
of ships, with its concomitant of fixing charter rates and 
rates for the shipper, the report says the extraordinary 
war demands on merchant tonnage of the world have ne- 
cessitated a severe temporary dislocation of existing ship- 
ping; and the task of procuring the requisite tonnage for 
military purposes, with the least possible disturbance of 
commercial and industrial enterprises, has devolved upon 
the Board. 

“For obvious reasons the details of this work cannot 
now be published; nor can statistics be given showing 
what tonnage has been taken out of existing routes, or to 


what service it has been diverted. The-general purposes 
which have guided the Board, however, may be stated. 


“The first consideration has perforce been the military 
necessities of the governments united in the war against 
Germany, as presented by the military authorities. To 
supply these needs, it oftem has been necessary to take 


vesself out of trades which in normal times would have _ 


been regarded as of great importance. The Board in this 
connection is pleased to testify to the patriotic spirit in 
which shipping interests have met the Situation, even 
where it has entailed serious individual loss. 

“The Board has continually borne in mind, however, that 
too drastic a curtailment of commercial transportation 
would defeat its own ends. Raw materials essential to 
the production of military supplies and nitrates vitally 
needed to sustain the output of farms could not be neglected. 
With the acute congestion of rail traffic, coal must be 
transported by water, so that the war industries of the 
Atlantic Coast shall not be deprived of sustenance. 

“In the emergency shipping fund section of the urgent 
deficiencies act of June 15, 1917, the President was given 
power to requisition ships, on payment of just compensa- 
tion; and this power, by Executive Order of July 11, 1917, 
was delegated to the Board. That this power was essen- 
tial to a proper performance by the Board of its vast 
service will be vividly realized from an examination of 
charter and freight rates at the time of America’s entrance 
into the war. A few concrete instances will suffice to 
illustrate: 

‘Time charter rates on cargo steamers in the spring of 
1914 were at a prevailing rate of about $1 per deadweight 
ton per month. An average of six time charters of Amer- 
ican vessels, ranging from three to six months, made in 
July to September, 1917, for trades not in the war zone, 
gave a figure of $13.88 per deadweight ton per month. For 
steamers on voyages to the war zone, during the summer of 
19i7, charters were made at rates as high as $21 per ton 


pcr month for New York-Genoa trade, and $20 per ton per 
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month for New York-France trade, the charterer bearing 
war risk. Time charter rates on takers in 1914 were at 
approximately $1.70 per deadweight ton per month for 
long periods and $2.40 for short periods. In the summer 
of 1917 the prevailing rates were in excess of $12.50. 

“Freight rates have shown an even greater advance, 
largely because freight rates include war risk on vessels, 
while under a time charter war risk is borne by the chart- 
erer. Rates on cotton in the spring of 1914 from Savannah 
to Liverpool were about 35 cents per 100 pounds and to 
Genoa about 55 cents. From New Orleans the rates ranged 
about 10-cents higher. Rates in the summer of 1917 were 
at a level of $6 per 100 pounds to Liverpool and $10 per 
100 pounds to Genoa, with New Orleans rates about 25 
cents to 35 cents higher. Rates on petroleum from New 
York to Liverpool in 1914 were about $4 per ton. By 1917 
they had reached $50, including war risk on vessels. Rates 
on grain from New York to the United Kingdom early in 
1917 were approximately $5.50 per quarter, as compared 
with 50 cents per quarter early in 1914. 

“A portion of these increases has no doubt been justified 
by larger costs ‘of operation. Because of the hazardous 
nature of the service, officers and crew are entitled te 
special war bonuses. The cost of bunker fuel and supplies 
has advanced. The hazardous nature of the enterprise 
perhaps justifies somewhat higher returns than usual on 
the capital invested. The cost of war-risk insurance on 
the ship is included in the freight rate. Yet all these 
factors do not justify the progressive multiplication of 
charter rates, nor the hitherto inconceivable heights to - 
which freight charges have advanced. 


“The market value of a ship bears a close relation to its 
earning power, hence the price of ships, also, has steadily 
mounted, until ships which before the war would have sold 
at from $60 to $80 have recently changed hands at $300 
or over, per d. w. ton. 


“After a careful investigation of costs and values, and 
after full conference with representative shipowners, the 
Board determined that the inflated war rates, arising as 
they did from abnormal conditions due to the submarine, 
and to the diversion of tonnage for military purposes, did 
not represent fair and legitimate values of the kind that 
are conclusive in determining just compensation. The 
Board therefore fixed a tentative scale of requisition rates, 
substantially higher than the pre-war basis, which took 
full account of increased costs and legitimate increases 
in ship values, but which nevertheless was substantially 
under the unjust market rates then prevalent. The rates 
so fixed became effective at once for all vessels requisitioned 
by the Board for military service. 


“To single out certain vessels and to limit their earn- 
ings to a reasonable level, and at the same time to leave 
others operating in free trades at rates forced to even 
more fantastic heights by the requisitioning of competing 
tonnage, would have produced a manifest discrimination. 
Moreover, in a war in which the mobilization of economic 
resources is second in importance only to the service of 





























’ armies in the field, the distinction between war service and 


commercial service scarcely exists. All commercial ship- 
ping connected with vital American industries is engaged 
in war work. 

“The Board has therefore recently adopted a policy of 
requisitioning for government account all power-driven 
steel cargo vessels of 2,500 tons deadweight or over, and 
all passenger vessels of 2,500 tons gross register or over, 
adapted to ocean service. The operation of these vessels 
is entrusted in large part to the companies by whom they 
were formerly controlled, but all receipts have been for 
government account, the owners being credited with the 
requisition rate fixed by the Board. The vessels, moreover, 
are under full control of the Board as to vayages, cargoes 
and rates and as to safeguards for their protection against 
the hazards of war-zone service. It is hoped that this 
policy will be the means of achieving two results which 
in the opinion of the Board are necessary: First, complete 
unity of control over the distribution of shipping, so that 
war needs may be filled in the order of their emergency; 
and second, just and effective regulation of rates, so that 
the nations at war with Germany may not be financially 
exhausted by extortionate transportation charges. 

“Further experience may develop that, consistent with 
the purposes above outlined, some of the steamers not 
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adapted to war service may profitably be released from 
requisition. As to other lines, more effective methods of 
regulation and control may prove to be necessary. It 
should be borne in mind that aside from the requisition 
power the Board at present has no jurisdiction over rates 
in foreign trade and no jurisdiction over interstate rates, 
except where vessels are common carriers operating on 
regular routes. If experience shall prove it to be necessary, 
the Board will recommend drastic legislation to meet more 
effectively the situation arising from the acute dearth of 
tonnage. ‘ 

“The freight rates to be charged to shippers on requisi- 
tioned vessels left in commercial service or assigned to 
foreign governments have been the subject of careful con- 
sideration. The Board, of course, has no desire to profiteer 
at the expense of any government associated with the 
Ynited States in the war against Germany, or of the gen- 
eral public. On the other hand existing contracts, par- 
ticularly those on a ec. i. f. basis, and special market con- 
ditions often present a danger that a reduction in rate 
will not inure'to the benefit of the consumer but will 
merely transfer from the shipowners to favored shippers 
the monopoly earnings which it is intended to eliminate. 
The policy of the Board therefore will be to charge freight 
rates based on the requisition rate whenever it can receive 
assurance that the benefit of these low rates will accrue to 
the American or allied governments or to the consuming 
public; and to charge higher rates whenever this fact shall 
not be so established. The application of this policy will 
no doubt present difficulties in individual cases, but it is 
believed in principle to be sound. 

“The requisition program as yet has been in effect for 
such a short period of time that no accurate statement of 
receipts and expenditures can now be made. Accounts, 
however, are being kept with scrupulous care along sound 
and conservative lines, and in due season will be presented 
to the Congress.” 


SHIPPING BOARD INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

An investigation to be made by the Senate commerce 
committee is to go into the affairs of the Shipping Board. 
The resolution was offered by Senator Harding, of Ohio, 
who said it was time the public should know something 
about the continual explosions in the Board and whether 
ship construction is being delayed as much as asserted, 
especially by navy officers like Capps and Harris. The 
Harris resignation precipitated the investigation. 

It is the plan of Senator Fletcher, chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee on commerce, to proceed without delay, 
except for Christmas day itself, with the investigation 
of the troubles of the Shipping Board. Chairman Hurley 
was the first witness, December 21. 

The first day’s inquiry by the committee was confined 
to statements by Chairman Hurley, who evinced an. ear- 
nest desire to facilitate the work of the committee. At 
the time he joined the Board, he said, contracts Jet called 
for 840,000 tons of wooden, 207,000 tons of composite, and 
587,000 of steel ships. Since then there have been added 
504,000 tons of wooden and 3,378,200 of steel. The fleet 
corporation has given financial help to forty-two yards. 

The navy shipbuilding program, calling for over two 
million tons of ships, absorbs seventy per cent of the 
capacity of eighteen prominent yards in existence at the 
outbreak of the war. Prior to the war the greatest an- 
nual output of the yards was 615,000 tons. 

These figures, he suggested, show the magnitude of the 
task the Board has undertaken since he has been a mem- 
ber in letting contracts for 996 ships of a tonnage of 
5,517,000. 

The total of contracts made before and after he came 
in is 1,427 ships with a dead weight tonnage of 8,573,108. 
“We are tremendously intensifying the activities of the 
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yards,” said Mr. Hurley. “Soon there will be three shifts 
in every yard. There would be that many now, if we 
could have found the men.” 


There is a strong probability that the committee will 
go deeply into the question as to whether it is possible 
for the Shipping Board to get along in the construction 
of ships without a subsidiary corporation; also into the 
question whether the explosions in the general manager’s 
office are due to the essential differences between civilians 
and military men, or whether it merely happened that 
the three general managers, each of whom is a military 
man, is of such a temperament as to unfit him to get 
along with ordinary mortals, not brought up in a military 
school. The military men are supposed to have the finest 
kind of technical training that is needed by the Shipping 
Board in its operation. If the difference between the 
civilians composing the Board and all military men is 
found to be fundamental, it may be desirable for Congress 
to indicate that either military men shall not be hired 
for the work, or that if an officer. accepts appointment 
as general manager he shall resign his commission, as 
a condition precedent to his ‘appointment. 


The resolution under which the investigation is made 
is as follows: 


That the Committee on Commerce, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is authorized and directed to proceed 
at omce with an investigation of the program, progress, and 
all matters connected with the building of merchant vessels 
under the direction of the United Staies Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and to report its findings to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable day, together with such recom- 
mendations as it may see fit to make as to remedies for ex- 
isting difficulties, if any. 

In discussing the subject Senator Harding of Ohio, the 
author of the resolution, said: 

“I am not yielding to the current tendency to enter 
into investigations of all sorts, but I am deeply impressed 
by the failure of the Shipping Board in this great emer- 
gency of the nation. 


“We have liberally appropriated not only millions but 
billions for the furthering of the construction of merchant 
ships. Since early last year we have witnessed the pass- 
ing from the service of the Board of General Goethals, 
that great constructor, who builded the Panama Ganal. 
We have witnessed the passing of Mr. Denman, who for 
a long time was the dominant figure on the Shipping 
Board; and the press this morning records the retirement 
of Rear Admiral Harris, who was supposed to bring to the 
shipping corporation not only his talent for construction 
but his eminence as a leader in pressing things to a con- 
clusion; and if the newspaper reports be well founded, 
our shipping program for the merchant marine is in a 
very discouraging way.” 

“Mr. President, the senator will recall that Admiral 
Capps has likewise come and gone,’ remarked Senator 
Gallinger. 

“There have been so many changes, Mr. President,” re- 
torted Mr. Harding, “that it is not within my ordinary 
memory to recall them all. But in all seriousness, sena- 
tors, the shipping situation is a most discouraging one, if 
the press correctly reports it. It is of but little use for 
the nation to provide an army that it cannot transport 
and at the same time sustain. I talked very recently to 
a great captain of industry, who has under way a line 
of. construction for the navy, and he made the startling 
statement that his plant was constructing for the United 
States Navy more destroyers than there are in the world 
to-day. If that be true, under the leadership of a depart- 
ment and an individual constructing concern which has 
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capacity to build more destroyers than there are in the 
world to-day, certainly a capable and efficient shipipng 
board could bring to the service of the nation in this crisis 
a merchant marine somewhere comparable to our present 
needs. , 

“I do not care to introduce this resolution of investiga- 
gation and be subjected to the intimation that it is a 
partisan interference or suggestion; but I tell you, sen- 
ators, the winning of the war depends upon our strength 
on the seas. We must have this merchant marine if 
we are to hope to succeed; and I think it is a crime that 
the money placed in the hands of the Shipping Board 
should have been so illy handled that there should have 
been an entanglement of red tape and inefficiency of a 
character to delay the great American shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 


‘J can believe it will add materially to the confidence 
and the morale and the hopes of the American people 
to have some assurance that efficiency and determination 
are back of this organization. I do not pretend to know 
what the difficulty is. Judging from the press, it is a 
conflict of authority and an interminable tangle of red 
tape. I have a notion that perhaps it is something more 
than that, I believe, Mr. President, and particularly Mr. 
Chairman of the Commerce Committee, that the Senate 
can render the country no greater service just now than 
to make a determined investigation into the failure of this 
great branch of the government in this time of war emer- 
gency.” 

By way of explanation of the difficulties the Shipping 
Board ‘has encountered Senator Fletcher of Florida said 
he was not prepared to say everything possible had been 
done. 

“There are national and international questions in- 
volved,” said he. “There are, for instance, something 
over one hundred Dutch ships lying idle in the harbors 
of the United States. I do not know why we cannot 
make some arrangement to utilize those ships, but it is 
not being done. I take it that there are, as I say, inter- 
national questions which we cannot very well go into 
here and with which we are not fully acquainted. 

“T do not believe, however, if the senator will allow 
me further, that the fact that this official drops out and 
is succeeded by another, and another drops out and is 
succeeded by still another will prevent the completion of 
the ships under contract. My information is that over 
6,000,000 tons are under contract, and I do not see why 
that work cannot go on irrespective of who is president 
cf the Emergency Fleet Corporation, or superintendent 
of thig, or superintendent of that. That work, I under- 
take to say, is going on. I think ships are being launched 
on the Pacific coast that have been contracted for by 
this Board; ships are being launched on the Atlantic 
coast, and the work is proceeding. Whether it could be 
done faster or not will depend upon the detail of circum- 
stances, which, of course, I am not qualified to pass upon.” 


BOATS FOR C. & O. CANAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Army engineers who have been doing everything they 

van to revive transportation on inland waterways, have 
urned their attention to the old Chesapeake & Ohio 
“anal, which extends from Washington to Cumberland, 
Md., a distance of 84 miles. -In the early days of the 
republic that was the most important link in the high- 
way between the east and the west. Since the coming of 
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the railroads its importance has dwindled so that now 
it brings to Washington, when the demand is the briskest, 
less than 150,000 tons of coal. This year it is estimated 
it will bring 200,000 tons. 

The only reason it will not bring more is the lack of 
canal boats. General Black, chief of the army engineers, 
who persuaded the Shipping Board to make a contingent 
appropriation of $3,360,000 for the construction.of tugs 
and barges to be used on the Mississippi, is trying to 
devise plans whereby the number of boats on the canal 
will be increased from 82 to about 500. The capacity 
of the boats now plying on the canal is estimated at 
9,430 tons. The proposed increase in the number of boats 
would increase this to 57,500 tons. That it would be 
entirely feasible to operate as many as 500 boats on the 
canal successfully is apparent from the fact that at 
times during the Civil War as many as 800 boats were 
in operation. e 


REVIVAL OF RIVER TRAFFIC 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


War, the destroyer of much of the American merchant 
marine, promises to restore it, even on the rivers, on 
which the vessels are now so few that for long stretches 
on the Mississippi a steamboat once a day is a_sign of 
great activity. Army officers are the governmental agents 
for the promotion of transportation on the rivers. Army 
engineers have been spending the millions appropriated 
by Congress for the improvement of the rivers and har- 
bors. They are now doing everything they can to have 
their work utilized. 

The government is now using tugs and barges on the 
Ohio and Mississippi for tramsporting war gear, partic- 
ularly railroad construction material and freight cars 
needed in Europe. By some method not explained, the 
army quartermasters have come into possession of barges 
and tugs owned by. the Aluminum Ore Company, generally ~— 
regarded as a subsidiary of the Aluminum Company of 
America. Heretofore they have been used to transport 
bauxite, the raw material from which aluminum is made, 
from mines in Arkansas to East St. Louis. According to 
report, the army officers engaged in getting materials to 
the front are using twenty barges and three tugs, whether 
as charterers or as proprietors of the floating property 
does not yet appear. The point is not believed to be 
relevant. The essential fact is that the army officers 
are utilizing the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and thereby 
doing what they can to prevent further congestion sa the 
already overloaded railroads. 

The Shipping Board probably will also go in for the 
development of the use of the rivers, although when the 
proposal was first made the point was immediately raised 
that the law does not permit the Board to operate om the 
rivers. At the office of Edward F. Carry, chief of opemaie 
tions for the Board, the statement was made that sexfam. 
as. that office knows the Board is not going to operatt. 
on the rivers. They may be technically correct, but. . 
money appropriated for the Board will ‘probably be spemiie 
fer tugs and barges, whether the resulting floating prope. 
erty is operated by the Board or by its lessees or char- 
terers, ?f the operation comes under the maritime law 
of the United States. 

At the urgent request of army engineers and transporta- 
tion interests at St. Louis and Minneapolis, the Board has 
agreed to authorize the expenditure of $3,360,000 for the 
twenty-four barges and four tugs, if proper and satisfac- 
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tory arrangements can be made. The barges and tugs 
will be primarily for use on the Mississippi. That pro- 
posal, when made ‘by army engineers, was turned down 
on the theory that private enterprise could and should 
undertake such programs for the betterment of trans- 
portation on waters far from the war zones and not di- 
rectly of use in the transportation of war material. An 
allowance of $3,360,000 to be used in the construction of 
the tugs and barges has been set aside for that purpose, 
to be available as soon as plans and contracts can be 
made, the lawyers for the Board having reached the 
conclusion. that the law is) broad enough to cover such 
an expenditure. 

Much .of the time of the Shipping Board is now being 
given to the consideration of plans and suggestions for 
special type ships and for construction of vessels on its 
account in foreign countries. That is because its main 
program has been completed so far®*as planning and con- 
tracting are concerned. 

The oil interests of the ccuntry, noting the effect of 
the submarine campaign upon oil tankers, months ago 
began making representations to the Board to the effect 
that it should include oil tank ships in the program. At 
present two men representing the two wings of the oil in- 
dustry, Standard and non-Standard, are in England in- 
quiring about the plans and intentions of the British gov- 
ernment respecting the construction of tankers. They 
have not yet reported. Until they do nothing more is 
likely to be done than the completion of the tankers that 
were on the stocks when the government commandeered 
all the ships under construction. They were begun on 
orders from various oil companies. Inasmuch as the 
government has commanded all the time and facilities 
of all the yards, the oil ‘industry, no more than any 
other, can make arrangements for the ships it thinks are 
needed for its business. It is wholly dependent on the 
government for the facilities for shipments that can be 
made more advantageously by water than by rail. Only 
~ by persuading the government officials, can they bring 
about a development of their business balanced as they 
think it should be. 

The proposal to have ships built in foreign countries 
came first from Japanese builders and shipowners. Japan 
is dependent on the United States for the raw materials 
for shipbuilding. Until there has been an adjustment 
whereby Japan’s contribution to the ships to be used in 
the submarine zone has been determined, there can be 
no arrangement for the export of ship material to that 
country. 

At the beginning of the negotiations Japan asked for 
400,000 tons of ship plates and structural steel. The Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha has increased its capital from about 
$22,000,000 to about $50,000,000, with a view to building 
fifty ships, of about 400,000 tons. The Japanese, at the 
start, proposed merly that the President should allow 
ship material to be exported to Japan without conditions, 
other than the implied one that Japan would provide 
ships to beat the submarine, Japan to be the judge of 
the number she would send to the submarine zone. The 
United States, however, had different ideas. Japanese 
corporations proposed to trade old ships for new ma- 
terials, at the government’s rate for old ships, but Viscount 
Ishii, head of the Japanese mission, vetoed that as being 
against the interest of Japan. Then Japanese yards pro- 
posed building ships for the Shipping Board. 

That proposal is under consideration, but the chances 
are that it will be rejected. If the steel mills of this 
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country can provide the steel, it is figured, American yards 
can utilize it, so there would be nothing gained by send- 
ing the steel to Japan, unless Japan, as a condition prece- 
dent, furnishes ships she now has for immediate use by 
this government. The need is for immediate delivery of 
ships already in existence, not for ships to be hereafter 
constructed in Japan or any other foreign country. 


PARCEL POST WATER ROUTES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Postoffice Department has established coastwise 
parcel post water routes—primarily to facilitate service 
for the various cantonments—which will operate to re- 
lieve the wartime railroad congestion’ and expedite serv. 
ice for the general public. 

In the present congested condition of transportation 
practically as prompt service is to be obtained by water 
routes to certain points as by rail, and: the railroads may 
by that means be considerably relieved. Steamer routes 
for parcel post have been established from Boston to Nor- 
folk; Boston to Savannah; New York to Norfolk; -New 
York to Charleston; New York to Jacksonville; New York 
to Savannah; New York to New Orleans; New York to 
Galveston; Philadelphia to Savannah; Philadelphia’ to 
Jacksonville; Baltimore to Savannah; Baltimore to Jack- 
sonville. 

Special delivery, insured, perishable, parcels too large 
for inclusion in sacks, and eggs will not be carried on 
these routes. All parcels will be placed in bonded store- 
rooms on the steamers, and both the shipping and deliy- 
ery of the parcels will. be in charge of postal agents. 

At present about four carloads of parcels are handled 
daily over these routes, releasing that number of cars for 
general transportation service. It is expected that within 
the next few weeks this service will amount to several 
trainloads daily, which will aid materially to relieve freight 
congestion. 

The department in various ways is contributing to the 
relief of the raflroad situation, in co-operation with the 
roads, as far as it can without interfering with the prompt 
delivery of mail. 

A considerable saving of cars and the occupation of 
car space in depots is being accomplished by routing 
through cars for long distances where it has been the 
practice to transfer mail from one car to another at cer- 
tain distributing points. - 

The employment of two cars is involved in each trans- 
fer, and in some cases two such transfers have been the 
practice. By a through-car routing a saving both of cars 
and depot space is made. . 

A large number of through cars are now being routed 
from the East to such distant points as St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San Antonio, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland, Jacksonville and other points where heretofore 
one or two transfers have been made. 

The department estimates that by the employment of 
the space system cars have been released for the general 
transportation service equivalent to three trains of ten 
cars each per day between Boston and Chicago. 


The Commission has ordered reparation in No. 9043, 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. vs..B. & A. and N. Y. 
C., to the amount of $2,913.64. 

The Commission has denied a petition for rehearing in 
No. 8975, the Alaska investigation, and No. 8976, Samson 
Hardware Company et al. vs: Pacific & Arctic Ry. & Nav. 
Co. et al. 
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Traffic Lesson No. XXVI 


Rates in Southwestern Territory—Twenty-sixth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written 
for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Published Bi-weekly— (Copyrighted) 


In the southwestern part of the United States—in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana, west of the Missis- 
sippi—lies the domestic region of the Southwestern Tariff 
Committee. Its boundaries are specifically shown in the 
map in Lesson No. 5, and in the official map of railroad 
freight classification and freight association territories. 
This traffic association also has jurisdiction over com- 
petitive rates on traffic to common points in Mexico, but, 
to simplify this description of rate-making in the south- 
west, it is well to confine the discussion to the four states 
mentioned. It is essential, moreover, to describe sep- 
arately the methods of making intrastate rates and inter- 
state rates. The latter are of principal importance and 
the manner in which they are made is one of unusual 
intereSt. The intrastate rates in the southwestern states 


Midland on the Texas & Pacific Ry.; thence (running east of 
the Sterling City extension of the Concho, San Saba & Llano 
Valley Ry.) to San Angelo on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Ry. and Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry. of Texas; thence 
to Menard on the Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ry.; thence to 
Llano on the Houston & Texas Central R. R.; hence (running 
east of the Kerrville branch of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Ry.) to San Antonio on the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
and Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry.; thence via the 
International & Great Northern Ry. to Laredo; thence to Alice 
and Corpus Christi on the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry.; 
provided, that no part of the Wichita Valley Ry. west of Sager- 
ton, the Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. west of Quanah, the 
Crosbyton-Southplains R. R., the Texas Mexican Ry., the St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry. south of Sinton or west of 
Corpus Christi, or the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Ry. south of 
Uvalde and west of Fowlerton, shall be included in common 
point territory. 


The other rate-making territory is known as “Texas 
differential territory,” and, for purposes of making intra- 
state rates, includes the remainder of the state of Texas. 
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SOUTHWESTERN INTRASTATE RATE SCALES 


Ti—Texas, Class 1. 
TE—Texas, Class E. 


are, however, also of unusual import not only because 
of the wide territory throughout which they are applied, 
but also because they—especially those of Texas—exert a 
substantial influence over the manner in which the inter- 
state rates to and from Texas are made. 


Texas Intrastate Rates. ‘ 

For purposes of making freight rates on shipments 
within the state of Texas it is the practice of the railroads 
and of the Texas railroad commission to divide the state 
into two distinct territories. The first of these is the 
so-called “Texas common-point territory,” which is— 
that portion of Texas lying south of the Amarillo Division of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry., but including Amarillo, 
and east of and including points on a line drawn from Amarillo 


to Fuller (running east of Floydada) on.the Pecos & Northern 
Texas Ry.; Fluvanna on the Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Ry.; 


A1—Arkansas, Class 1. 
AE—Arkansas, Class E. 


01—Oklahoma, Class 1. 
OE—Oklahoma, Class E. 


Texas common-point territory includes that section in 
which the greater portion of the railway mileage of the 
state is located, and in which there is the densest popu- 
lation and traffic. The rates within this territory are 
made in accordance with the distance rate scales promul- 
gated by the Texas railroad commission. The distances 
in the -class rate scale provide maximum class rates 
which are graded from 10 miles and less to 245 miles 
and over. The maximum rates which it contains vary 
from 13 cents first class and 4 cents for class E traffic 
on shipments not in excess of 10 miles, to 80 cents first 
class and 17 cents class E traffic for all distances exceed- 
ing 245 miles. They are governed by the Texas freight 
classification. In case shipments within common-point 
territory are routed over two or more railroads under 
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the same management or control, the rates are made by 
adding certain differentials to the rates provided for single- 
line shipments. These differentials, with certain excep- 
tions, range from 8 cents first class to 2 cents for class 
E traffic. In the case of either single-line or joint-line 
shipments, however, the general maximum of 80 cents 
first class to 17 cents for class E traffic for all distances 
in excess of 245 miles applies. : 

The official distance scale applicable within common- 
point territory is subject to various exceptions. The rates 
from Galveston to common-point territory, for example, 
are made by adding certain arbitraries to the rates from 
Houston. The shipments between Houston or Galveston 
and various points such as Sabine and Port Arthur, or 
other points especially affected by water competition, are 
granted specific rates which largely disregard the long- 
and-short-haul principle. This concession is granted by 
the Texas railroad commission so as to enable the rail- 
roads serving those points to compete with the carriers 
by water. Various individual railroads, moreover, are 
authorized to charge rates in common-point territory ‘in 
accordance with special distance scales, the rates of which 
are on a somewhat higher level. The special considera- 
tion extended to these lines is due to unusual conditions, 
such as their cost of operation and relative scarcity of 
tra flic. 

The rates in Texas differential territory are generally 
based on the rate scale applicable within common-point 
territory. The Texas commission has provided a scale 


of differential rates which vary from 2 cents on classes 
1 and 2, and 1 cent per 100 pounds on classes 3 to E 
for distances of 20 miles or less, to 25 cents first class 
to 10 cents on class E traffic for distances in excess of 


260 miles. The general practice is to add these differ- 
entials to the maximum basic rates indicated in the com- 
mon-point mileage scale mentioned above. Thus, the maxi- 
mum rates on shipments from points in Texas common- 
point territory to points in Texas differential territory 
consist of 80 cents plus 25 cents, or $1.05 per 100 pounds 
first class, and 17 cents plus 10 cents, or 27 cents, for 
shipments of class E traffic. 


The Texas commission, in addition to the maximum dis- 
tance rates applicable to classified traffic, has also estab- 
lished numerous scales of maximum commodity rates. 
The rates on horses, for example, are made in accordance 
with a scale of distance rates which provides special 
rates for hauls varying from 10 miles cr less to distances 
exceeding 750 miles. It contains two columns, the rates 
in column one applying on shipments transported over a 
single line or over several lines which are under the same 
management and control; and those in column two ap- 
plying on shipments transported over two or more lines 
which are not under the same management and control. 
Similar commodity rate scales are provided for other live 
stock and for traffic such as cotton, cottonseed products, 
packing-house products, vegetables, fruit, grain and grain 
products, coal, stone, and many other mineral and agri- 
cultural products. The purpose of the Texas commission 
in providing these distance rate scales was to arrange 
the intrastate rates of the state in such a manner as to 
enable all shipping points to engage in the jobbing busi- 
ness on relatively equal terms and to facilitate the long 
hauls that are necessary in a state of such large area. 
The rates from any shipping point gradually increase as 
the length of the haul increases, but in.each instance a 
maximum is provided which applies to all shipments in 
excess of specified distances. Thus the class rates for 
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all distances over 245 miles are blanketed; those on live 
stock are graded up to 750 and 800 miles, but they are 
uniform for all hauls exceeding those distances; and the 
maximum in the case of rates on cotton are those ap- 
plicable to distances of 160 miles, on flour, hay, and grain 


140 miles, and on coal 790 miles. 


These maximum intrastate rates of the Texas commis- 
sion are generally higher for given distances than the 
rates provided in the Central Freight Association class 
scale or other class scales mentioned in Lesson No. 19. 
Nevertheless they are lower than many of the rates on 
interstate traffic moving to and from Texas, for it should 
be noted that traffic in the southwest is relatively light. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in its so-called 
“Shreveport Case” (Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. 
Arkansas Harbor Terminal Ry. Co. et al.), decided in 
July, 1916, provided a scale of reasonable maximum rates 
on shipments from Shreveport, La., to points within Texas. 
At the same time the Commission declared lower rates 
on competitive shipments within the state of Texas to 
be unduly prejudicial to Shreveport, and it ordered the 
railroads to remove this prejudice. In attempting to live 
up to this order of the federal Commission, the railroads 
took action to raise the intrastate rates of Texas, but this 
brought them into conflict with the Texas commission and 
the state of Texas. The Shreveport case, together with 
various others, which will be described in Lesson No. 46, 
bring to a head the much-disputed problem concerning 
the conflict of state and federal authority. 


Other Southwestern Intrastate Rates. 


What has been said with reference to the use of dis- 
tance rate scfles in Texas is also, in the main, true of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. The official class rate scale of 
Arkansas, for example, contains rates for each of the 
classes of the Western Classification, for distances ranging 
from 5 miles and under to 400 miles. In case the ship- 
ments are made over two distinct lines, certain differ- 
entials are added to the regular rates, and in case three 
or more lines handle the shipment, the usual rule is to 
add together the charges on the- several lines and then 
deduct 10 per cent from the sum, provided the joint rates 
so ascertained do not exceed certain prescribed maximum 
rates. In Oklahoma the official class rate scale is also 
governed by the Western Classification, and its distance 
intervals are graded from 5 miles and under to 450 miles 
and over. 
computing joint rates is to add to the single-line rates 
shown in the scale certain prescribed arbitraries or dif. 
ferentials and observing the combination of local rates 
as a maximum. Three groups of such differentials are 
provided, group A applying to shipments over two lines 
not under the same management, group B in case three 


‘lines handle the shipment, and group C in case four or 


more lines are involved. 


The general level of distance rates prescribed for ship- 
ments within each of the two states, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, is somewhat above the level of the rates prescribed 
in Texas. The accompanying diagram in each instance 
indicates the general lével of class 1 and class E rates. 
It should be borne in‘mind, of course, that the Texas 
state classification governs in Texas and the Western 
Classification in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


Texas Interstate Rates. 


The interstate rates to and from Texas have been de- 
termined very largely by competitive conditions: 
(1, Keen commercial or interregional competition has 
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long existed between St. Louis and other central western 
jobbing centers. St. Louis was the first jobbing center 
to enter Texas territory on a large scale, but in later 
years the rivalry of St. Louis and other central western 
cities has made it necessary to adjust the rates to and 
from Texas according to some definite relationship. 

(2) The central western jobbing centers have long been 
the keen rivals of the jobbing centers of the Atlantic sea- 
poard for the trade of Texas, and this rivalry made it 
necessary to establish a definite relationship between the 
relative rates to and from these two widely separated 
commercial districts. . 

(3) The railroads serving the central western and At- 
lantic sgabdard districts in their trade with Texas not 


cnly were in competition with each other but have long 
had to compete against the coastwise carriers by water 
operating between the north Atlantic seaboard and Texas 
ports. The water competition is further extended by such 
traffic as moves to and from Texas points via available 
river routes. 

In addition to these competitive forces which largely 
shape the interstate rate structure of Texas, it should 
again be noted, as was stated in connection with intra- 
State rates, that the huge size of the state of Texas is a 
factor that acutely affects the distribution of products. 

As in the case of intrastate rates, Texas divides itself 
into common-point territory and differential territory. The 
western boundary of Texas common-point territory for 
intrastate traffic, however, coincides only partly with the 
western boundary of that territory, in so far as it applies 
on interstate traffic. On the whole, the interstate common- 
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point territory of Texas is similar, but its western bound- 
ary at various points is somewhat farther west. As is 
shown in the accompanying map, moreover, various dis- 
tricts of considerable size are specifically omitted from 
Texas common-point territory, on intrastate shipments to 
and from certain parts of the country. Special note should 
be made of the districts known as northeast Texas, the 
Dallas-Fort Worth group, and the Houston-Galveston group. 

In order to meet the competitive conditions mentioned 
above and to enable all Texas common points freely to 
engage in the jobibng trade, the rates to the whole of 
Texas common-point territory from any given point or 
group of points shown on this map are generally blanketed 
—i. e., from St. Louis the rates to all Texas common 
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points are the same; thcse from Chicago are higher than 
the St. Louis rates, but again they are uniform to all 
Texas common points; and co likewise are the rates be- 
tween Texas common-point territory and other shipping 
points blanketed. There are only a limited number of 
exceptions to this general rule. 

The basic rates to and from Texas common points are 
the rates to and from St. Louis. They are ordinarily 
quoted by groups of points or districts. Thus the St. 
Louis rates apply not only to St. Louis but also to other 
points in the St. Louis territory or group shown in the 
map. The entire middle west and eastern section of the 
country, as is there shown, have similarly been divided 
into rate territories with reference to their Texas busi- 
ness. They are commonly referred to as “defined terri- 
tories.” 

These. whose rates are based on the St. Louis rates are 
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shown in the accompanying table, which indicates the 
differentials that are added to or deducted frem the St. 
Louis rates: 


DIFFERENTIALS FROM DEFINED TERRITORIES AP- 
PLICABLE ON TEXAS TRAFFIC TO BE ADDED TO OR 
DEDUCTED FROM THE RATE IN EFFECT FROM ST. 


LOUIS. 

From— Basis. 1 2 3 4 5 
EO Deduct 10.0 10.0 8.0 7.0 5.0 
DEMOED 0 vn dcseucss Add 6.0 5.0 4.0 3.0 2.0 
Louisville (south of 

eee Add 11.0 9.0 6.9 5.0 3.0 
Louisville (on and 

north of Ohio 

OS BI Pree Add 12.8 10.6 7.2 5.8 3.7 
OR. 6c snenueenng Add 11.0 9.0 6.0 5.0 3.0 
ee RE Add 29.0 22.0 17.0 13.0 10.0 
Omaha-Davenport ..Add 15.0 12.0 9.0 7.0 4.0 
SOO Add 20.0 16.0 12.0 10.0 7.0 
Cincinnati (south of 

Ohio River) ...... Add 20.0 16.0 12.0 10.0 7.0 
Cincinnati (on and 

north of Ohio 

Se eee tee Add 21.9 17.6 13.2 10.8 ei 
Milwaukee ......... Add 20.0 16.0 12.0 10.0 7.0 
a? Sn er Add 40.0 31.0 24.0 20.0 15.0 
Dayton-South Bend. ry | 34.2 28.8 21.4 17.0 11.8 
Middlesborough .. Ad 40.0 35.0 27.0 19.0 16.0 
Detroit-Cleveland . Ga 42.5 37.2 28.6 20.2 16.9 
ig OO eee Add 52.7 47.4 33.8 24.2 20.1 
PE - “caesevrsiccns Add 46.0 35.0 27.0 21.0 16.0 

From— Basis A B Cc D E 
Moemphia ...icsecece Deduct 7.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
pe | Ce Add 3.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.0 
Louisville + nee of , 

Ohio River). Add 4.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.0 

Louisville (on ‘and . 

north of Ohio 2 

DEED nsw ckevacess Add 4.7 3.5 3.5 3.5 2.5 
MES sg cgccesoeseene Add 4.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.0 
EE Add 11.0 10.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Omaha-Davenport ..Add 5.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.0 
CIES 5.6 ce creineeed Add 9.0 8.0 7.0 6.0 5.0 
Cincinnati (south of 

Ohio River) ...... Add 9.0 8.0 7.0 6.0 5.0 
Cincinnati (on and 

north of Ohio 

BE. 5 5} anccadees Add 9.7 8.5 7.5 6.5 5.5 
Milwaukee .......... Add 9.0 8.0 7.0 6.0 5.0 
Fox River ...... .Add 16.5 14.0 12.0 11.0° 10.0 
Dayton-South Bend. Add 11.8 10.8 10.8 10.8 10.8 
Middlesborough ....Add 16.0 14.0 12.0 12.0 11.0 
Detroit-Cleveland ..Add 16.9 14.8 12.8 12.8 11.8 
DEE Sccccccece Add 21.1 16.9 16.9 16.9 15.9 
WEEE cc vccces Romie Add 18.0 16.0 15.0 15.0 16.0 


In the case of shipments from Chicago and Chicago 
common points, for example, the general practice is to add 
from 20 cents per 100 pounds, first class, to 5 cents for 
class E traffic to the rates on similar classes of freight 
shipped from St. Louis to Texas common points. The 
railroads have recently, by order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Through Rates to Points in Louisiana 
and Texas, Fourth Section Applications No. 461 et seq., 
decided February, 1916), been required to readjust these 
long-standing differentials somewhat so as to eliminate 
all rates that exceed the aggregate of intermediate rates. 

The general plan of basing the rates to and from Texas 
common points on the St. Louis rates is, however, sub- 
ject to various exceptions: 

(1) The rates from Kansas City to Texas common 
points, although generally the same as the St. Louis rates, 
are lower to the Dallas-Fort Worth group shown in the 
map than the rates to other Texas common points; and 
certain carload commodity rates from Kansas City to 
so-called northeast Texas points must, by a recent order 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission, be at least 5. 


cents per 100 pounds less than the corresponding rates 
maintained from St. Louis (Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al., 
decided June, 1916; Ibid., decided November, 1916). 

(2) In the same decision it was also decided that vari- 
ous carload commodity rates from St. Louis to northeast 
Texas are unreasonable to the extent of 5 cents per 100 


pounds, i. e., the rates to northeast Texas points were 


reduced below the general level of rates applicable to 
Texas common points. 
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(3) The rates from defined territories to TexarKana and 
associated points are lower than the rates to Texas com- 
mon points, most of them being the same as the rates to 
Shreveport, La. (Texarkana Frt. Bureau et al. vs. St. 
Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern Ry. Co. et al., decided Decem- 
ber, 1913). / 

(4) The rates from Kansas groups Nos. 1, 2 and 3, shown 
in the map, are certain differentials over the rates from 
Kansas City. 

(5) Those from Colorado common points are the same 
as the rates from St. Louis, subject, however, to the 
proviso that they may not exceed the rates between Den- 
ver and Kansas City. The rates on shipments in the 
oppcsite direction are constructed on a somewhat more 
complicated basis. Those from Texas common points, 
except from certain points in the Fort Worth-Dallas group, 
are fixed at prescribed differentials less than the rates 
currently in effect from New Orleans to Colorado common 
points, and those from the Fort Worth-Dallas group to 
Colorado points are, in some cases, less than those from 
other Texas common points by fixed differentials. 

(6) The rates from Utah common points are established 
at certain differentials less than the rates in effect from 
Utah common points to New Orleans. Those on shipments 
made in the opposite direction are likewise based on the 
rates from New Orleans, but the differentials that are 
deducted are in many cases somewhat different. 

(7) The rates from Atlantic seaboard points, excepting 
points in Virginia and points south of Virginia, are not 
based: upon the St. Louis rates, but are made on a com- 
bination of local rates through various Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi River gateways.* 

(8) Texas common-point rates are usually applied on 
shipments from interior points to Houston and Galveston, 
with the exception, however, that the rates from New 
Orleans, because of active water competition, are lower. 
The class rates vary from 80 cents, first class, to 29 cents 
for class E traffic. The rates from the Shreveport, La., 
group to Houtson, likewise, are lower, the class rates 
varying from 62 cents, first class, to 21 cents for class 
E trade; and the Shreveport rates to Galveston are fixed 
at specified differentials above the rates to Houtson. These 
Shreveport and New Orleans rates apply on shipments 
from many other points in Louisiana and Arkansas. 

(9) The rates from Texas common points to points in 
defined territories are usually made in the same way as 
the rates in the opposite direction, but it is important to 
note that the differentials mentioned above do not apply 
on shipments to points in Central Freight Association 
territory other than to the Chicago-Cincinnati group. 

The rates to points located in the interstate differential 
territory of Texas, shown in the accompanying map, are 
made in the same way as the intrastate rates to differen- 
tial territory, i. e., the common-point rates serve as a 
basis and a prescribed differential scale of rates is added 
to them. The tendency has been gradually to contract 
Texas common-point territory on interstate shipments; to 
increase the area of the Texas differentjal territory; and 
to create smaller special territories in various parts of 
Texas. In the decision in which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized the creation of “Northeast Texas” 
the Commission stated that: 


It is perfectly evident that any attempt on the part of this 
Commission to satisfy in any material manner the complaint 





*Cincinnati, Ohio; Jeffersonville, New Albany and Evansville, 
Ind.; Alton, Cairo, East Cape Girardeau, East Ft. Madison, 
East Gray’s Point, East Hannibal, East St. Louis, Gale, Rock 
Island and Thebes, Ill.; Chaffee and Hannibal, Mo.; Columbus, 
Ky.; Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 
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before us involves the eventual breaking up of the Texas 
common-point group. A very large portion of the traffic to 
Texas comes from the northeast through St. Louis, Kansas 
City and other gateways. Another material portion comes from 
the east through the gateways of Memphis, Vicksburg and New 
Orleans. Phe great bulk of the Atlantic seaboard traffic comes 
water and rail via Galveston. Certain iron articles, sugar and 
potatoes come from Colorado common points. We realize fully, 
and these complainants admit, that if the northeast portion 
of the state is entitled to lower rates than the rest of com- 
mon-point territory on business from St. Louis the eastern 
section has as good a claim for lower rates on business through 
Memphis,. Vicksburg and New Orleans, the southern portion of 
the state on business through Galveston and the northwestern 
portion for lower rates than to the rest of the state on business 
from Colorado. But the issue upon which this complaint has 
been based, and the proceedings had thereon, are not broad 
enough to permit us, if we desired to do so, to undertake this 
division of common-point territory. 


Interstate Rates of Other States in Southwest Territory. 


The conditions influencing the interstate rates to and 
from Arkansas, Oklahoma and Louisiana west of the Mis- 
sissippi strongly resemble those that were mentioned in 
connection with the interstate rates to Texas, and the 
manner of constructing their interstate rates is conse- 
quently similar. The same defined territories, indicated 
in the accompanying map, for example, with certain ex- 
ceptions, also apply on the rates to and from Louisiana. 
Indeed, with a few exceptions, the St. Louis differentials 
shown in the accompanying table are used in construct- 
ing the interstate rates to a considerable number of points 
in Louisiana. Similarly, these differentials have been 
modified somewhat because the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission required a general enforcement of the long-and- 
short-haul clause (Through Rates to Points in Louisiana 
and Texas, decided February, 1916). 

The interstate rates to and from Arkansas and Okla- 
homa are likewise quoted in terms of the defined terri- 
tories previously mentioned, subject to certain modifica- 
tions. They are not, however, blanketed over the entire 
states as in the case of Texas common-point territory. 
Those to Arkansas are quoted to and from various Arkan- 
sas junction points and are graded on a distance basis 
within the state. The method of constructing the rates 
io points adjacent to these junctions is similar to the 
basing-point system prevailing in southeastern territory. 
In constructing the rates to Oklahoma the jobbing cen- 
ters located on the Missouri River, because of their loca- 
tion, are granted the lowest basis of rates. The differen- 
tials that are added or deducted in constructing rates 
to and from defined territories, moreover, are not the 
same as those which govern the construction of rates to 
Texas common points and certain points in Louisiana. 


FILING OF ILLINOIS TARIFFS 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commission December 11 
made a ruling involving the filing of new tariffs after 
the commission had issued an order when the tariffs 
are in conflict with the order. The commission ruled 
that a new tariff, in conflict with an order issued by 
the commission, could not be filed unless the carriers, as 
a condition precedent, filed a petition setting. up a new 
and different state of facts existing since the date of the 
order, and that such petition could only be filed within 
‘wo years after the date of the order. This ruling was 
in conformity with section 67 of the public utilities act 
of the state of Illinois. ® 


The American Sand and Gravel Company and other 
‘and companies on March 4, 1915, obtained an order 
before the commission, reducing the joint rates on sand 
and gravel from Elgin, etc., Ill., to points on connecting 
lines within the Chicago switching district. The carriers 
appealed the case to the Sangamon County Court, where 
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the order was affirmed. Then the carriers appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, which affirmed the order 
of the commission. The carriers then published the rates 
in conformity with the order, but within a month filed 
a new tariff restoring the old rate and asked for a hear- 
ing on the new tariff. The commission ruled as previ- 
ously stated, and the carriers have filed the required 
petition, which is the first petition of its kind to be filed 
with the commission. 

The point was raised by Walter E. McCornack, of Chi- 
cago, who represented the sand companies. O. W. Dynes 
represented the St. Paul, and Robert H. Widdicombe 
represented the Northwestern. 


RAILROAD INVESTIGATION 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 21. (Late Bulletin)—A_ pre- 
liminary investigation’ of the railroad situation will be 
made by a sub-committee of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, composed of Newlands, Pomerene, Sauls- 
bury, Cummins and Kellogg. They were authorized to call 
‘on the Commission and railroad executives for statistical 
data and report to the full committee December 26. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD 


(Continued from page 1318) 


he goes to too great or foolish lengths. It may pos- 
sibly be that the person making that criticism is 
right—that he knows more than Mr. Hoover and 
is more competent than that gentleman to take 
charge of the food conservation campaign. The 
chances, however, are that he knows nothing what- 
ever about it, has made no study of the problem, 
and is not at all qualified to take issue with those 
who have studied and thought along these lines. 
But even if he does know more than Mr. Hoover— 
or thinks he does—he is not the holder of Mr. 
Hoover’s job-and Mr. Hoover is. If we are to ac- 
cept no guidance, but everyone is to go as he 
pleases, we shall get nowhere. Someone has to be 
responsible and to fix standards. The way to ac- 
complish anything is to pull together under some- 
one’s direction. 
and is proved that Mr. Hoover is crooked or incom- 
petent—in which case he should be removed— 
everything he suggests in the way of food conser- 
vation should be adopted by everybody in the na- 
tion. To‘do anything else is inefficient and un- 
patriotic—just as foolish and just as productive of 
disorganization and failure as for a soldier to refuse 
to use the kind of gun issued to him, but to insist 
on using one he obtained somewhere else, though 
the ammunition issued will not fit it. 

Our observation convinces us that the failure of 
so many to follow the food conservation rules and 
suggestions is due, not to positive lack of patriot- 
ism, but to ignorance. And that ignorance is not 
confined to the so-called ignorant class. 
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HEAVY LOADING OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the issue of December 15 we note remark of Mr. 
- J. H. Tilden of the Aunt Jemima Mill Company, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., relative to heavy loading by millers. 

We cannot understand how Mr. Tilden can justify the 
loading of 95,960 pounds in an eighty capacity car and 
71,270 pounds in a sixty capacity car. 

We know of no authority for loading any car in excess 
of 10 per cent above the marked capacity. This would 
be in direct violation of M. C. B. rules and would also 
be dangerous practice. There is no difference between 
overloading a car with pig iron or with flour. The equip- 
ment is constructed to carry a certain maximum load 
and anything over that is dangerous. 

We are loading all cars as heavy as possible and 
practically all of them are very close to the maximum, 
i. e., 10 per cent over marked capacity, but in no instance 
would we permit car to be loaded over maximum carry- 
ing capacity of the car. 

.We would like to be enlightened on this subject. 

. S. H. Thomas, 
Traffic Maneger, the Mansfield Milling Co., Inc. 
Mansfield, O., Dec. 20, 1917. 


MERCHANDISE CAR FROM LAW- 
RENCE, MASS. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It may be of interest to you and your readers to know 
what one New England textile city is doing to help win 
the war. 

The Lawrence, Mass., Chamber of Commerce, realizing 
that some radical move was necessary to give its shippers 
and the Boston & Maine Railroad relief from the ever- 
increasing problem of freight house congestion and de- 
lay due to scarcity of labor, has taken the initiative 
in establising a daily through merchandise car from Law- 
rence to Chicago. 

Freight for this car does not go through the Lawrence 
freight house at all; the car is placed on a team track 
centrally located to all the industries, and a receiving 
clerk, furnished by the Boston & Maine, is on duty at 
the car from 12 noon to 5:30 p. m. f 

So carefully have the details in the operation of this 
new car been worked out in advance that the Lawrence 
textile mills had orders from nearly all of their large 
Chicago receivers to forward goods via this car. The 
result was a tonnage of 27,000 pounds on the first day. 
This has been approximated or exceeded in every car 
throughout the first week of its operation. 5 

The car started Monday, December 10, and five cars 
were forwarded during the first week. This car moves 
via the B. & M.-D. & H.-D., L. & W. and Wabash. 


Lawrence is the largest woolen cloth manufacturing 
city in the United States and also produces immense- 


quantities of cotton goods, much of which is sold through 
the Chicago market. 

Lawrence is the home and headquarters of the great 
American Woolen Company and the seat of three of its 
largest mills. It has the largest woolen mill in the world 
and the largest cotton cloth printing plant in the world, 
as well as several other immense textile industries em- 
ploying akout 50,000 operatives. 

With such a tonnage it will no doubt be surprising to 
many to know that up to this time no regular daily 
through car to Chicago has been operated. 

The twenty-three varieties of routes and deliveries or- 
dered by Chicago receivers has so spiit up the tonnage 
that no full car via any route could be made. 

This car will also take freight for points beyond Chi- 
cago. 

Lawrence means to make this the first of several 
through cars, following it later with cars to St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati and Cleveland, thus avoiding the 
long and expensive delays incident to handling at con- 
gested transfer platforms; also saving both the shippers 
and carriers the expense now incurred in labor, damage 
and loss of goods in handling with the inexperienced hel, 
which the railroads are now obliged to employ. ° 

George E. Rix, 
Secretary, Lawrence Chamber of Commerce. 
Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 17, 1917. ; 


LOADING CARS ABOVE MARKED 
CAPACITY 


Editor The Traffic World: 


The writer has read with much interest the items ap- 
pearing in your magazine relative to heavy loading in 
order to conserve the car supply. Especially do we note 
the article in issue of December 15, in which Mr. Tilden 
of the “Aunt Jemima Mills,” St. Joseph, Mo., claims to 
have loaded 95,960 pounds in an 80,000 capacity car, and 
again 71,270 pounds in a 60,000 capacity car. 

‘This is very well and are undoubtedly loading records 
hard to excel. However, this company has tried to do 
its bit by loading cars to full capacity and ten per cent 
above the marked capacity in every possible case. We 
have even arranged to consolidate cars with other com- 
panies in order to increase loads and conserve car sup- 
ply. We would hesitate, however, to load a car above 
the marked capacity, including the ten per cent allowance. 
Now, if such a loaded car, one loaded as Mr. Tilden points 
out) should break down_in transit, who would be to blame 
and who would assume the damage to this car and con- 
tents and probably to other cars in the same train which 
would necessarily be wrecked along with it? We cer- 
tainly would not wish to assume such responsibility. 

The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co., 
Per H. C. Young, Traffic & Service Dept. 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Dec. 15,- 1917. 
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HANDLING OF EMBARGOES 


‘Editor The Traffic World: 


There has been considerable discussion through the 
columns of your paper in regard to the manner of han- 
dling embargoes, more especially with reference to form- 
ing embargo committees along the line of the embargo 
committees qt Pittsburgh and Norfolk. 

In this connection, I am attaching hereto replies to 
Western Union wires that I sent the Pittsburgh com- 
mittee requesting permission to accept two cars of lum- 
ber from this city. You will note that these replies are 
made on printed form, and that no effort was made to 
reply by wire, as I requested, so as to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of demurrage. 

For your further information will state that both of 
these cars have been accepted by the railroads for ship- 
ment, one of them moving over the Pennsylvania out of 
Louisville as an initial carrier. 

Embargo committees would indeed be good things if 
they were handled along proper lines, but in these in- 
stances, as well as numerous others that I can cite, the 
matter was probably handled by some $60 stenographer, 
and no effort was made to see if there was a possibility 
of there being no embargo, and no consideration given 
the question of accepting these cars by the Pennsylvania 
embargo committee. 

There never has been, to my mind, a time when the 
railroads insisted upon “letting George do it” as:much as 
they are to-day, and there certainly can be no relief from 
this situation. as long as all questions are handled so 
indifferently and so negligently. 
; R. R. May, 

District Manager, Southern Hardwood Traffic Assn. 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 18, 1917. 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Asscciation, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Gentlemen: Replying to yours of December 13, file 11305, 
requesting permit covering B. R. & P. 4389, lumber, from W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., for Clarke & Co., 
West Newark, N. J., regret to advise that owing to the large 
accumulation of cars on the lines over which this business 
would travel we cannot consistently grant your request at 
this time. Your truly, 

Pennsylvania System Joint ey nee. 
er M. 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Louisville, Ky? 

Gentlemen:. Replying to yours of December 13, file 11304, 
requesting permit covering M. C. 89954, lumber, consigned to 
Reese-Sherriff Lumber Co., York, Pa., from North Vernon Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, Ky., regret to advise that owing to the 
large accumulation of cars on the lines over which this busi- 
ness would travel, we cannot consistently grant your request 
at this time. Your truly, 

Pennsylvania System Joint Embargo renee. 
Per C. lL. W 


LAND GRANT RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 


The western lines are asking for increases in their: 


freight rates and at the same time are handling larger 
quantities of government shipments probably than ever 
before in their history at very low land grant rates, some 
absolutely free, and these shipments are, as they should 
be, given priority right over all other traffic. 

The carriers should have sufficient revenues to pay all 
operating expenses and yield a profit, and other shippers 
must pay higher rates than they otherwise would in order 
to offset these low government rates. Under normal con- 
ditions this is searcely noticable, but under present con- 
ditions, with the exceedingly heavy movement of troops 
and government supplies, and the prospective rate ad- 
vanees, the burcen on other shippers is becoming too 
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heavy, and the expense of transporting these supplies 
should be more equitably distributed among all the people. 

Freight rates are being advanced, and will probably go 
higher, and shippers are now paying a war tax of 3 per 
cent of ‘the freight charges on all shipments, and they 
should not be expected to carry the burden of the low 
government or land grant rates. Theoretically, and fre- 
quently in practice, additional freight charges are merely 
added to the price of the articles affected, but in many 
instances prices are fixed by competitive conditions that 
prevent this, and under these conditions shippers must 
absorb whatever additional freight charges they pay. 

The land grant rates are authorized by laws enacted 
by Congress at the time the land grant roads were con- 
structed, and I believe that Congress should now repeal 
or suspend the operation of these laws, at least during 
the period of the war, and the government should pay 
commercial rates on all its shipments until the close of 
the war and the restoration of normal conditions. While 
all lines are not land grant roads, it is customary for all 
of them to protect the land grant rates that may apply 
via other routes, and this is fortunate, for otherwise the 
land grant roads would now be even more congested than 
they are with government shipments, to the exclusion 
of other and more profitable tonnage, and it would be 
“necessary for them to have financial assistance. These 
special rates, however, are not evenly distributed, and 
vary in different territories, while in some sections the 
government pays full commercial rates, which causes 
discriminations, and places at greater disadvantage the 
shippers in those sections where special rates are granted. 

I make the suggestion that Congress be asked to re- 
peal or suspend the land grant laws as a war measure 
that would not only remove discriminations, but would 
distribute more evenly the expense of transporting gov- 
ernment shipments, and also yield greater revenues to 


the carriers. : 
: E. S. De Pass, 


Traffic Manager, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 15, 1917. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 
I quote you below from financial page of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, under New York date line, December 11. 


This contains some very vivid truths; 


Sentiment is rapidly changing in favor of the alternate plan 
recommended by the Interstate Commerce Commission to Con- 
gress of having the government handle the railway situation 
during the war. As Frank A. Vanderlip pointed out in his 
statement «in the Public Ledger last Saturday, if the railroads 
once get in the hands of the government, even as a war 
measure, they will never begin again where they left off. 

To prove that government ownership of the railroads is about 
the last thing this country should adopt, it is only necessary 
to place side by side the annual results obtained by govern- 
ment-owned roads and private-owned lines in such countries as 
Canada, France and Italy. Wherever such comparisons can 
be made it has been proved conclusively that private-owned 
and operated lines are the most profitable and efficient. 

If the government takes over the railroads in this country 
and operates them as a war measure the railroad presidents 
who are now protesting loudly against the plan will only have 
themselves to blame. For the last seven years, or ever. since 
the law was passed by Congress giving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the right to suspend proposed increases in 
freight rates pending an investigation as to their reasonable- 
ness, the railroad presidents have been going about the coun- 
try night and day telling everyhody that they were on the verge 
of ruin. If their stories had been true, it stands to reason that 
long ago they would have been ruined instead of having estab- 
lished new high records in both gross and net earnings for 
1915 and again for 1916. Nevertheless, the propaganda for 
destroying government control has been carried on so effect- 
ively that today more than ninety-nine persons out of every 
hundred believe firmly that the railroads are about to fall to 
pieces. On that belief it is now being argued that the rail- 
reads should be taken over immediately and operated by the 
government if they are to meet the country’s war needs. The 
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fact that the same men will run them for the government does 
not seem to make any difference to those who are favoring 
government control, at least during the war. 


F. W. Pancoast. 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1917. ‘ 


A FULL LOAD WANTED 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Knowing that The Traffic World aims to keep up with 
all developments in traffic, I send the inclosed clipping 
from the Boston Post of Thursday, December 13: 


WHO'LL HELP. THIS MAN? 


WANTED—I am going to New York next Monday 
partly loaded. Would like to pick up enough to insure 
a full load. Telephone and my truck will call for it. 
Call me at (phone number withheld).—Hartford (Conn.) 
newspaper. 

Pretty desperate situation this! Will not some kind-hearted 
person come forward with a contribution that will enable the 
above advertiser to start for New York next Monday properly 
pifflicated? ~ 

This is evidently to be a pleasure trip exclusively. Doubtless 
this man has been working hard and is in_ need of a vacation 
which he proposes to take in New York, and from what he asks 
for his stay there will be one continuous frolic. He will start 
partly loaded, but would like to be in a position to take on a 
full load en route or after he gets to Gotham. It would be 
interesting to know just how generously Hartford people will 
respond to this pathetic appeal. 

At the present time a partly loaded condition is thor- 
oughly abhorrent to the sundry diverse and various boards, 
commissions and committees that are working to make 
the world safe for democracy. It is to be hoped that 
the good people of Hartford and vicinity did not let this 
poor man struggle all the way to New York partly loaded, 
particularly since Hartford is not a dry town. 


Boston, Dec. 15, 1917. J. D. Hashagen. 


LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The sixth annual report to the Commission of Frank 
McManamy, chief inspector of locomotive boilers, covering 
the first full year’s work under the law amended so as to 
include the entire locomotive, was given out December 17. 
While the amendment that became effective September 4, 
1915, made the law cover the whole locomotive, it did not 
change the hame of the inspection force to the scope of 
the authority of its members. The essential facts showing 
the work of the bureau are embodied in a table, as follows: 


1917. 1916. 
Number of locomotives inspected ............... 47,542 52,650 
CO GON g vikcwdcsedecetsscebeess 25,909 24,685 
Percentage found defective ..........ccceceecees 54.5 47~ 
Number ordered out: of service..................- 3,294 1,943 


The record of accidents caused by failure of locomo- 
tives or tenders, or any part thereof, which were investi- 
gated by this bureau, as required by the law as amended, 
shows a total of 616 accidents, with 62 killed and 721 in- 
jured thereby. Of these accidents, 389, in which 52 per- 
sons were killed and 469 injured, were due to failure of 
locomotive boilers or some part or appurtenance thereof, 
and this may be compared with the record of accidents 
and casualties investigated by the bureau under the loco- 
motive boiler inspection law, as shown in former annual 
reports. The comparable figures for 1916 show 38 killed 
and 599 men injured. 


McManamy recommends: that mechanically operated fire 
doors be placed on all new engines and engines now in 
service the first time they are shopped for heavy or gen- 
eral repairs, so that in event of boiler failure the fire door 
will automatically close, if open, or remain closed, if the 
force of the released steam is thrown into the fire box. 
The swing doors now in use are blown open and the steam 


and contents of the fire box are thrown into the cab. The 
recommendations, as made by the chief inspector, are as 
follows: 


First. New locomectives placed in service should have a 
mechanically operated fire door, so constructed that it may he 
operated by pressure of the foot on a pedal or push button, 
or other suitable appliance, located in the deck or floor of the 
cab or tender at a suitable distance from the fire door, so that 
it may be conveniently operated by the fireman from his posi- 
tion while engaged in firing such locomotive. Locombttives now 
in service should be equipped with a mechanically operated fire 
door, as above described, the first time they are shopped for 
general or heavy repairs, and all locomotives should be so 
equipped within a reasonable time; provided, that the above 
recommendation should not apply to locomotives equipped with 
mechanical stokers nor to locomotives using oil for fuel. 

Second. Air operated power reversing gear should also have 
a steam connection, with an operating valve conveniently 
located in the cab, and so arranged that in case of air failure 
steam may be quickly used to operate the reversing gear. 

Third. Holes for plugs or studs in boiler sheets should have 
a good thread the full thickness of the sheet in which they are 
applied, and all plugs and studs and other fittings should be 
screwed through the sheet. Plugs, studs or other boiler fittings 
should not be repaired by calking, and under no circumstances 
should an attempt be made to tighten them while there is 
steam pressure on the boiler. 





I. C. C. REPORT RESCINDED 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 
On October 2 the Commission, through Commissioner 
Daniels, handed down a decision in Docket 9492, West Vir- 
ginia Rail Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al., in which it was 
found that the rates on steel rails in carloads from Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
eastern basing points, as applied on shipments for do 
mestic consumption, were unjust and unreasonable and 
crdered that reparation should be paid when approved 
statements should have been filed with the Commission. 
The decision further held that inasmuch as the C. & 0. 
Ry. Co. does not serve the points or participate in the 
joint rates involved in this complaint they could not find 
that this carrier discriminated against Huntington. This 


* was likewise true with reference to the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road, which is a participant in the rates from Huntingtdn 
via Potomac Yard, but which does not control the rates 
any more than the C. & O. controls the rates from Pitts- 
burgh. The report also gave the carriers permission to 
establish rates for the future on the basis which they 
proposed. 

In an order made public December 20 the Commission 
announces that it finds that the hearing in this case was 
held under the Commission’s rule of procedure providing 
for submission to the parties concerned of a tentative re 
port by the examiner, which provisicn ‘carries with it the 
privilege of according the parties to the case twenty days 
after the service of such a report in which to file any ex 
ceptions thereto. It develops that such tentative report 
was not. served to the parties to this case, and, therefore, 
they had no opportunity to file exceptions thereto. In view 
of the foregoing the Commission has announced the fol 
lowing order: 

“It is ordered, that the report in this case, decided O¢ 
tober 2, 1917, and reported in 46 I. C. C., 677, be rescinded; 
that said report be served upon the parties to the case as 
a proposed report; and that exceptions thereto may De 
filed by the parties within twenty days from the date of 
the service of this order.” 


FIFTEENTH SECTION CONSTRUED 


In construing the fifteenth section of the act, the Colt 
mission December 21 held that a carrier may not cancél 
a concurrence resulting in-increased rates or chargé 
without fifteenth section permission. Tariff Circular 184 
is to be amended accordingly. 
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s a § 
Efficiency in Traffic 
New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 
¥ . _ 


SAVING BY PROPER CONTAINERS 


The following statement was made by W. H. Doble, 
treasurer of the Pneumatic Scale Corporation, December 
12 at the Commission’s hearing at Boston in the matter 
of the application of New England carriers for increases 
in rates: 

“In considering an increase of railroad rates necessary 
properly to meet advanced costs in labor and material, 
any possible savings to be secured to the roads through 
more efficient methods should be taken into account. 

“The principal cause of the present congestion is the 


practice of loading cars to but 55 per cent of their capacity. . 


The annual cost of moving this empty car space is $209,- 
000,000. If loading were increased but 10 per cent, it 
would release 2&5,000 cars for service and would save 
over $40,000,000 annually in operating costs. Why add 
to this present congestion of roads and terminals by add- 
ing more cars, when more complete and proper loading 
.of present equipment would accomplish all that is needed? 
“The L. C. L. or package-freight car is responsible for 
the greater part of this short loading. Containers in 
which merchandise is offered for shipment are so weak 
and fragile that they cannot be stacked more than two 
tiers deep without crushing, owing to the indiscriminate 
nature of the freight. Grindstones and silk hats don’t 
mix well. Until a substantial container is universally 
adopted this short loading of cars is bound to prevail. 
“The recent speeding up of freight movement empha- 
sizes this contention. Loss and damage payments have 
jumped from $32,000,000 annually to $50,000,000 and are 
said to be increasing. Representatives of-two- roads have 
stated, confidentially, that the clerical expense involved 
in handling these claims is increasing and at present 
cesting these roads at the rate of $500,000 each per year. 
“The $50,000,000 annual loss and damage payments 
analyze as follows: Thirty per cent, $15,000,000, is lost 
through ‘rough or careless handling.’ Were all goods 
packed in indestructible cases this loss would be impos- 
sible. Fifteen per cent, $7,500,000, results from the loss 
of package freight through its going astray because of 
effaced or improper marking. Were some effectual and 
uniform method adopted for protected marking this ef- 
facement would be impossible through ordinary move- 
ments of freight. Two per cent, $1,000,000, yearly, is at- 
tributed to concealed loss. If all cases were so locked or 
sealed that a broken seal could only be replaced by the 
original shipper, the receipt of goods with lock unbroken 
would be prima facie evidence that there was no ground 
for claim for concealed loss. Six per cent, $3,000,000, is 
attributed to wrecks, derailments, etc. While the unusual 
accident might possibly create serious damage to the in- 
destructible case, it is fair to assume that a great propor- 
tion of the material lost through the use of fragile con- 
tainers would be saved by the indestructible container. 
Ten per cent, $5,000,000, is attributed to leaky car roofs, 





oil-coaked cars, etc. Were all containers impervious to 
moisture there could be no claims of this nature. The 
remaining 37 per cent consists of miscellaneous losses 
and those on shipments other than in package form. 


“A contianer fulfilling these requirements was examined 
by a committee of the American Railway Association, 
Mr. Arthur Hale, chairman. The report is as follows: 


It is many times stronger than a wooden box and practically 
indestructible in the ordinary wear and tear of fresxght han- 
dling. By the use of an automatic lock the case cannot be 
opened without clear evidence of robbery. Therefore its ad- 
vantages, as we see them, are as follows: 

1. Prevents concealed losses. 

2. On account of construction, prevents damage, also con- 
cealed damage. 

3. Does-not absorb moisture, as a wooden or fiberboard con- 
tainer would. 

4. Can be used over and over again, indefinitely. 

“Thousands of dollars are paid annually for loss and 
damage to eggs shipped less than 100 miles, and yet 50 
cases were shipped 9,000 miles from a point in Russia to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., without a loss of one egg. The egg case 
accepted as standard by the roads to-day is but 3-16 inch 
thick, a thickness which will bend under the slightest 
pressure. The Russian cases referred to were of 15-16 


inch stock, a proper strength for a many-trip container. 


“Investigation of the past four years proves that full 
efficiency of labor and space in the handling of package 
goods can only be attained by the adoption of containers 
of such strength that no ordinary shock of traffic will 
change the inside contour of the same. It is not only 
necessary to provide for the stress from within, but, for 
the proper loading of cars and protection of goods, for the 
unusual stress from without. Were all goods shipped in 
such containers it would be possible to stack the same 
to the car roof without fear of damage, regardless of con- 
tents. 


“The one-trip, fragile container now in use represents 
an annual waste of $120,000,000. The government, for in- 
stance, during the past twelve months has paid millions 
for one-trip containers, which might have been saved to 
them under the plan outlined. This same $120,000,000 
wasted in fragile containers, by its drain on the pulp 
industry, has increased the price of paper to an unwar- 
ranted degree. Roads are urging the shipper to use 
stronger containers. But sufficiently strong, one-trip con- 
tainers would mean the doubling of this national waste. 
The logical solution of this problem is in the use of a 
many-trip container. Obviously, one case making 600 
trips (which has been demonstrated) is cheaper than 
600 one-trip, fragile containers. Under these conditions 
the economy to both shippers and railroads is based on 
the strength of container, the shipper to secure maximum 
number of trips, the railroads to secure immunity from 
loss and damage, as well as increased loading efficierey. 

“Over 800 prominent shippers throughout the United 


States, recognizing the economy of a many-trip container, 
have signed petitions asking that the roads make it 


\ 
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possible to use the same on a mutually reasonable basis 
of cost. 


“Summarizing, we find the following annual losses: 


Loss and damage, exclusive of millions paid for han- 
dling claims 

Operating empty car space 

One-trip, fragile container cost 


$ 50,000,000 
209,000,000 
120,000,000 


$379,000,000 


“Any small part of this astounding sum which might 
be saved would benefit the government, the railroads, 
the shippers and the public. There never was a time 
when the practicing of the most complete economy, for 
the future as well as for the present, was more pressing 
than it is to-day. For this reason, it is evident that the 
admitting of a substantial, collapsible container to prac- 
tical operation on the railroads of the country would be 
entirely in line with the conservation methods and poli- 
cies which are being so universally urged and encour- 
aged.” 


CO-OPERATIVE CLAIM PREVENTION 


C. C. Glessner, auditor of freight claims of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, has issued the following bulle- 
tin on co-operative claim prevention, entitled “Help to Win 
the War by Preventing Waste”: 


Win the war by conserving and preserving the food supply, 
and the supply of our manufactured articles. 

America is straining every nerve to do her part in the great 
struggle and every bit of waste is going to make her work 
just that much harder. 

Every ounce of food wasted must be replaced; every article 
damaged, every box broken will make it necessary for some 
man’s labor to be used the second time. 

The railroad company pays claims for foodstuffs and other 
freight destroyed through carelessness, but money cannot be 
eaten, neither can it be used in place of clothirg or other mer- 
chandise. ‘ 

Do you realize that the freight entrusted to your care is 
foodstuffs, supplies and material vitally necessary to the wel- 
fare of the nation? The man who to-day negligently permits 
damage to foodstuffs and materials is lacking in patriotism. 

The whole country is werking to produce more food and ma- 
terials and every effort should be made to protect these neces- 
sities after they are produced. 

The women of this country will do their part to win the war 
by preventing waste in their kitchens. 

Surely every employe of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will 
~see that the women do not beat his record for saving foodstuffs 
and materials. 

Now is your time to do your part while on the job. Protect 
food and freight from damage. ‘You will aid your country and 
help win the war. 


DOING YOUR PART 


W. S. Battle, Jr., general claim agent of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway at Roanoke, Va., has issued under the 
caption, “Your Part,” the following circular to all em- 
ployes: 


Do you fully realize what this war means? You perhaps have 
an idea, but have you formed the correct idea? Have you 
begun to do your duty toward your country? 

This nation has undertaken a huge task, but not too large 
in comparison with its ability—nothing is too great for Ameri- 
cans to handle—yet there must be certain changes in present 
methods in order to successfully carry out this war. One of 
the changes necessary is improvement in the handling of freight 
so as to eliminate waste as far as possible. Have you ever 
stopped to think that freight is either foadstuffs, supplies or 
materials? When freight is damaged or wasted the nation 
loses its value, and the present time is one when our country 
cannot afford such losses. 

Do you realize that by wasting the resources of this country 
you are prolonging the war? By the same token do you know 
that by protecting freight—and protecting freight means con- 
serving foodstuffs, supplies and materials—you are helping your 
country toward the goal which it has set out to reach. 

The United States Food Administrator has urged all railroad 
employes to handle freight better in every way possible in 
order to prevent loss and waste—hence your nation is appeal- 
ing to you to do your part. Will you be weighed and found 
wanting? 

Some of the principal causes of waste of the country’s re- 
> sources are due to: F 

(1) Rough handling. 

(2) Failure to properly inspect cars before loading. 

(3) Failure to see that cars are placed in proper shape to 
carry the commodity loaded without loss or damage. - 

(4) Improper stowing in the cars. 
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(5) Loading in the wrong car. 

(6) . Errors in handling or mailing of way-bills. 

There are other causes, but these are called to your particu- 
lar attention so that you may do your part. If each one will 
handle freight as though it were his own, waste will practi- 
cally disappear. It is believed that this company has not a 
single employe who would willingly cause loss or waste in the 
present time—yet waste is still going on. Do you not think 
that each one should bestir himself and ‘‘deliver the goods?” 

Your help in this great struggle is needed. Do not think your 
efforts will not do any good. Suppose each one decided that 
his help was too small to count, what would happen? Con- 
sider what results could be accomplished if we all pull together. 

Talk over such matters with each other. Get the habit of 
trying to impress someone else with the importance of pro- 
tecting the freight of to-day. Do this to-day and to-morrow, 
and keep at it.. Do not slack up, but keep trying to obtain 
better results and you will soon learn that your efforts are of 
mutual benefit to your nation and yourself. 

Remember, you are either for this country or against it and 
you are against it, regardless of what you may say, unless you 
clearly show by your work and results that you are helping 
the nation to conserve its resources. 


NO INDISCRIMINATE TRACING 


The following circular has been issued by the New Eng- 
land carriers: 

“It has been the practice of many shippers for a long 
time to request carriers to start tracers on their ship- 
ments on the day they are shipped or within a day or 
two thereafter, usually at the request of their customers, 
who specify on their orders ‘follow by tracer.’ For many 
years the railroads and commercial organizations have 
endeavored to bring about some improvement, but instead 
of reduction in this class of tracers there has been a 
constant increase. 

“The New England carriers, realizing that such requests 
seriously interfere with the proper handling of tracers 
which are for the purpose of locating delayed shipments, 
have been compelled to take action to stop this practice. 

“As an emergency measure, largely necessary by rea- 
son of the shortage of help in all branches of the railroad 
service, many clerks and telegraph operators having been 
drafted and those remaining being required to perform 
greater tasks, the railroads of New England have found 
it necessary to decline to trace any shipment that is not 
known to be delayed. 

“This is not to be taken as meaning that the railroads 
will not undertake as they have in the past to trace and 
endeavor to locate any shipment that has not reached 
destination in due time or to expedite the movement of 
any traffic that under present conditions should receive 
preferred attention. 

“All requests to trace unduly delayed shipments should 
be accompanied by a copy of the bill of lading or Similar 
Complete Shipping Description, and a statement showing 
that the shipment has not reached destination on a stated 
date. If only a part of the shipment is short, give full 
particulars.” 


HIGHWAYS TO RELIEVE CONGESTION 


Chambers of commerce, boards of trade and local asso- 
ciations of manufacturers throughout the country can be 
of material help in relieving transportation congestion, it 
is suggested, by furnishing to the highway departments 
of their respective states data as to the highways which 
can be most useful as substitutes for congested railway 
routes. This can be done by calling meetings of the 
traffic managers of the industries, and having them, 
through a committee, determine the public roads whose 
maintenance and improvement is most important. 

Such a procedure would be in conformity with plans 
formulated by the American Association of State High 
way Officials at a meeting in Richmond, Degember 4, and 
now indorsed in effect by the Office of Bublic Roads. 
‘The plan provides for the preparation of a. program for 
the improvement and maintenance, in the order of their 
importance, of the highways which are of greatest eco 
nomic value in the present crisis. Should shortage of 
materials and labor require priority ruling on all high 
way work, the program would then be presented to the 


authorities at Washington as a basis for national ap 
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proval and authorization of work on the essential routes. 
Should no priority ruling interfere the plan would never- 
theless insure to the committee the expenditure of funds 
where it will be of the greatest benefit to the industries 
and people of the state. 

Concerning this subject, Engineering News-Record says: 

“Evidently, if the information is to be secured at maxi- 
mum speed, it is necessary to call upon those who are 
constantly dealing with transportation matters and who, 
therefore, are informed regarding the relative congestion 
and importance of various routes. Manifestly, these are 
the traffic managers of the various industries and the rail- 
roads themselves. Before the war it would have been 
futile to ask the railroads to supply such information. 
Now, they eagerly welcome any agency which can help 
them out of their difficulties. 

“To secure the help of the traffic managers of the in- 
dustries, the chambers of commerce, boards of trade and 
manufacturers’ associations throughout the country can 
be of tremendous assistance... They are organized for 
work among the manufacturers of their respective com- 
munities and can at once secure immediate attention and 
action. They have the organization machinery for just 
such work. Moreover, they are seeking opportunities to 
serve the nation. The call of the state highway depart- 
ment would meet with a ready response. A meeting of 
traffic experts in each sizable community, working through 
a committee selected by themselves, could in a very short 
time report back to the state highway departments the 
routes whose maintenance or improvement can in that 
particular district be of greatest service in relieving 
transportation difficulties. We know of no other agency 
which can mobilize for action so quickly. 

“More effective action from these bodies, of course, 
will be secured if the state highway departments them- 
selves present clearly, as a basis for the activities of the 
traffic experts, some fundamental ideas regarding high- 
way and motor-truck traffic. Fortunately these were well 
brought out at the Richmond convention and are pretty 
distinct in the minds of the heads of each state highway 
department. Obviously, the highway is of best service 
for relatively short hauls—60 to 80 miles. It is most 
economical when the trucks are loaded in both directions. 
Here again the interest of chambers of commerce and 
manufacturers’ associations will be of very great value, 
because they are in a position to establish such com- 
mittees or bureaus as will insure loaded traffic both Ways. 
What that traffic will be will depend, of course, on local 
conditions. In one case finished products will be carried 
out, and raw materials in. In other cases, industrial traffic 
in one direction will be supplemented by foodstuffs in 
another. 


“In any event, the initiative and brains that will be 
brought together by the commercial associations in mo- 
bilizing the traffic information in their respective cen- 
ters will not only produce the information needed to map 
out a highway war program for the district, but will 
result as well in ideas for conducting highway transport 
with the greatest economy. 

“We, therefore, commend to the consideration of the 
various state highway departments the plan of calling 
upon the dominant commercial bodies in the cities of 
their respective states for assistafce in gathering the 
data for the highway war plan. That they will receive 
a prompt and effective response is certain. 

“As regards the very important matter of maintenance 
it may be noted that the state highway departments may 
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obtain assistance from the state councils of defense, which 
have been asked to look after the maintenance of routes 
to the seaboard and to keep the Lincoln Highway open.” 


STANDARDS FOR PACKING BOXES. 

While better loading has inereased the efficiency of our 
railroads, the pressure in packing rooms and the scarcity 
of skilled workers is causing an increase in freight loss 
and damage. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company re- 
cently estimated that loss and damage over its lines this 
year, due mainly to improper or inefficient packing, will 
amount to $2,000,000, or double last year’s total. * * * 
In connection with better packing, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the United States Army has lately issued stand- 
ard specifications for packing boxes to be used for gov- 
ernment shipments of material other than ammunition. 
The strength of these standard containers is specified 
according to the weight of goods to be shipped in them, 
two general types being used, known as style A for 
shipments of 100 pounds or less, and style B for ship- 
ments weighing more. Kind and quality of lumber are 
specified, with thickness, width, joining and cleats, plan- 
ing for contents which would be damaged by rough lum- 
ber, and the manner of nailing together, with the kind, 
number and spacing of nails in each variety of wood.— 
U. S. Food Administration Bulletin. 


BRINE-COOLED REFRIGERATOR CARS. 

A new system of automatic brine circulation for refrig- 
erator cars is being tested on shipments of perishable 
food coming into Chicago. This system circulates iced 
brine in overhead pipes, utilizing the swaying motion 
of the car. Refrigeration throughout the car is said to 
be uniform, can be regulated to suit the character of the 
shipment, and there is a saving of 20 per cent freight 
space, due to absence of ice compartments. Results thus’ 
far indicate a marked saving in icing costs and a consid- 
erable reduction in dead tonnage.—U. S. Food Administra- 
tion Bulletin. 


USELESS TRACING OF FREIGHT 


(Traffic Bulletin of Houston Chamber of Commerce.) 

Considerable agitation has been carried on lately, not 
only by railroads but by shipping organizations, with a 
view of having useless tracers of freight, both carloads 
and less, eliminated. It is a well-known fact that the 
clerical forces of the railroads have been weakened con- 
siderably by men joining the army and leaving their 
employ for various reasons, and in order that shippers’ 
necessary tracers may be given prompt attention it is 
advisable that wherever possible they should refrain from 
asking the railroads to trace their shipments for them. 

It has been brought to our attention that many shippers 
start tracers out at the same time the shipment is made. 
This, of course, is uncalled for and should be discontinued. 


ROUTING RESTRICTIONS IN TARIFFS 


(Traffic Bulletin of Houston Chamber of Commerce.) 

The last issue of The Traffic World carried an article 
having reference to delays and congestions occurring by 
reason of the routing restrictions now carried in the 
tariffs by lines west of the Mississippi River. We have 
also heard some criticism of these restrictions made by 
operating officials. They think these restrictions could 
be discontinued west of the river to a great extent at 
least, and we believe that while considering the unifica- 
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tion of the railroads and operation as one system, the 
traffic officials should give some consideration to the elimi- 
nation of the various routing restrictions carried in the 
tariffs which prevent the free movement of freight from 
one point to another, and we hope to see some action 
toward that end taken with in the near future. 


ee 


A CANNER’S CAR SAVING. ’ 

When his shipping season approached last fall, W. A. 
Miskimen, a canner, of Hoopeston, IIl., began to study 
ways of saving freight space on his shipments. A great 
many cars of canned goods are shipped throughout the 
middle west on a basis of 35,000 to 45,000 pounds, whereas 
the average freight car will carry. 60,000 to 100,000 pounds, 
with an overload capacity of 10 per cent. To group his 
orders so that two or three shipments might be combined 
in one car for customers in adjacent territory, he laid 
out a railroad map and stuck a pin in each point where 
goods were to be shipped. With this graphic layout, he 
says in The Canner, that after several days’ study, he 
was able to get over 60 heavily loaded cars containing 
two orders, and in a couple of cases loaded three minimum 
cars orders of 35,000 pounds each in large automobile 
ears. The local railway agent assisted in this work, and 
it resulted in saving between 30 and 40 cars. In load- 
ing, goods for the last customer on the route were spread 
over the floor of the car and covered with a couple of 
strips of building paper, then the next to the last ship- 
ment, and so on, thus making it possible for the first 
customer to remove his goods and forward the car to 
the next consignee.—U. S. Food Administration Bulletin. 


BUREAU OF SAFETY REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In his annual report to the Commission, H. W. Belnap, 
chief of the Bureau of Safety, said that during the year 
ended June 30 last, his bureau investigated 80 train acci- 
dents, comprising 54 collisions and 26 derailments. In 
these accidents 174 persons were killed and 827 persons 
were injured. The collisions caused the death of 132 
persons and the injury of 638 persons, while in the de- 
railments 42 persons were killed and 189 injured. Twenty- 
one of these collisions occurred on block-signaled lines, 
11 being on lines where automatic block signals were in 
use and 10 on lines using some form of manual block 
system. Thirty-three of the collisions occurred on lines 
where the train order and time interval system of train 
operation was in force. 

In the collisions investigated which occurred on block- 
signaled lines, 63 persons were killed and 148 persons 
were injured, and in those which occurred where the 
time interval system was in force, 111 persons were killed 
and 679 persons were injured. 

Eight of the 11 collisions which occurred in automatic 
block signal territory were due to the failure of engine- 
men to obey signal indications. In these eight collisions 
30 persons were killed and 77 were injured. One of the 
collisions which occurred in. automatic block signal ter- 
ritory was caused by an engine starting to make a cross- 
over movement in the face of an approaching train, due 
to the failure of a switch tender to note the position of 
a switch indicator. Two of these collisions occurred on 
single-track lines and were caused by errors common to 
the train-order system, one being due to an engineman 
forgetting a meeting order and running past a switch 
where his train should have taken the siding, having run 
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past an automatic block signal in the stop position under 
a blanket order authorizing him to proceed without stop- 
ping for signals or flagging, issued on account of a number 
of the signals being in inoperative condition; and the 
other was due to an error of a‘telegraph operator in re- 
ceiving and copying a train order, in this latter eollision 
the automatic block signal rules being defective, as they 
permitted trains to proceed beyond a stop signal without 
flag protection. 

Disobedience of signal indications on block-signaled rail- 
roads presents one of the most serious problems in con- 
nection with railroad accidents. Some of the most dis- 
astrous accidents are due to this cause and occur on 
roads equipped with modern systems of automtaic block 
signals where trains are operated by trusted employes of 
long experience. 

Plans of 94 devices were presented for consideration; 
111° devices were examined and opinions thereon trans- 
mitted to the proprietors. Of the number examined, 99 
were so impracticable or crude that they were considered 
worthless; 2 possessed meritorious features, but as a 
whole required further development before being entitled 
to serious consideration; 8 were devices which were not 
intended primarily to promote safety and which would 
not affect the safety of railway operation cufficiently to 
warrant further consideration, and 2 were considered to 
possess merit, but were no better than similar devices 
now in use. oe 

Hours-of-service reports were filed by 1,189 roads. Of 
the roads that rendered reports, 443 reported a total of 
135,513 instances of all classes of excess service, an in- 
crease of 37,201 as compared with the previous year. The 
remaining 746 roads filed reports showing that no excecs 
service was performed by their employes. 

Of the 135,513 instances of excess service reported, 102 - 
401 were employes remaining on duty longer than 16 con- 
secutive hours, 3,432 were employes continued on duty 
after having been on duty 16 hours in the aggregate in 
a 24-hour period; 723 were employes who, having been 
on duty 16 consecutive hours, were returned to duty with 
less than 10 consecutive hours off duty; 184 were em- 
ployes who, having been on duty longer than 16 hours 
in the aggregate in a 24-hour period, were returned to duty 
with less than 8 consecutive hours off duty; £5,320 were 
employes at continuously operated offices remaining cn 
duty longer than 9 hours, and 3,453 were employes at 
offiecs operated only during the daytime, who remained 
on duty longer than 13 hours. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has dismissed case No. 9085, Will 
O’Leary vs. Kansas City & Memphis et al., on request of 
complainant. 

The Commission has discontinued its I. and S. No. 1104, 
Live Stock Valuation, because carriers have canceled 
tariffs therein suspended. 

The Commission has discontinued its I. and S. 1116, 
Lumber to Clinton, Tex., because carriers have canceled 
proposed changes in rates. 

The Commission has changed the effective date of ils 
order No. 7761, Traffic Bureau of the Toledo Commerce 
Club et al. vs. the Ala, & Vicksburg Ry. et al., from Jan- 
uary 1 to January 15; also its order in No. 7355, Indi- 
anapolis Chamber of Commerce vs. Big Four, and 7472, 
Same vs. Same, and 7480, Same vs. Same, from January 
1 to January 15. 
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December 22, 1917 


Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 


to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
> 
& * 


Inspection of Goods. 

New Jersey.—Question: We shall appreciate it if you 
give your opinion on the following question. As we 
understand it, the responsibility of the carrier ceases upon 
delivery of car and receipt of the “order” bill of lading. 
The matter of quality must be settled by the seal 
and consignee. 

We bought from sample a car of bulk material and 
upon arrival the railroad notified us by telephone. The 
car was ordered by us, as usual, placed on the railroad 
public track, opposite a warehouse where we store this 
class of goods. Shipment was sight draft, bill of lading 
attached, and, so far as we know, there was no _ permis- 
sion granted to inspect. The car was ozened by our 
representative and found to contain goods altogether dif- 
ferent from the sample. Please advise us if this consti- 
tutes an acceptance by us. The shippers claim that we 
had no right to open the car without paying the draft 
and surrendering the bill of lading to the railroad com- 
pany, and that if we do not accept the shipment they 
will file a claim against the railroad company for the 
total value of the goods. 

Answer: Generally speaking, the courts hold that after 
goods have arrived the carrier must give the consignee 
a reasonable opportunity to inspect them, but that an 
actual inspection of the goods by the consignee is not 
necessary to a delivery by a carrier. So that, after arrival 
of the goods at destination, and proper notice given to 
the consignee, the carriers’ contract of transportation has 
been completed, even if the goods have not been in- 
spected, or they have not been claimed or accepted by 
the consignee, even if moving under an “order” bill of 
lading. See section 26 of the Pomerene bill of lading act. 
The carrier may even permit the consignee, upon de- 
positing with him the charges upon the goods, to take 
them away, with the understanding that, in case they 
do not answer to the quality of the goods ordered by 
him, he may return them and take back his money. But, 
by section 12 of the Pomerene bill, if a carrier delivers 
part of the goods for which an order bill has been issued 
he must either take up and cancel the bill or place plainly 
upon it a statement that a portion of the goods had been 
delivered, with a description of the goods still remaining 
in the carrier’s possession. However, the right of the 
shipper and carrier may be regulated by agreement and 
affect the right of the consignee to inspect. 

The “order” bill of lading in general use provides that 
“inspection of property covered by this bill of lading will 
not be permitted unless provided by law or unless per- 
mission is indorsed on this original bill of lading or given 
in writing by the shipper.” As a consequence, if permis- 
sion to inspect goods is not indorsed on the bill of lading 
or given in writing by the shipper, a carrier would be 
without any legal authority to allow the consignee to 
inspect such goods. The uniform bill of lading having 

\ 
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been approved by the Interstaae Commerce Commission, 
and its provisions published in the carriers’ tariffs as 
filed with that Commission, it is controlled by the federal 
law and necessarily supersedes all state laws on the sub- 
ject. 

Some state courts have held that consignees are en- 
titled to a reasonable opportunity to-ascertainn whether 
goods delivered to them correspond in quantity and con- 
dition with the description given in the shipping docu- 
ments, and especially, if the evidence shows that the ship- 
ment was not damaged by the inspection or that the fact 
of inspection did not cause the consignee to reject it. 
See the case of Earnest vs. D., L. & W: R. R. Co. (New 
York, 1912), 134 N. Y., Supplement 326; Burkenroad, Gold- 
smith Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co., 70 Southern, 44, 
and cases cited. 

u co a 


Shipper’s Load and Count Stipulation. 


Nebraska.—Question: A car came to us at Omaha from 
South Omaha under a clean shipper’s order bill of lading 
covering six hundred sacks of meal. We paid the freight, 
two hundred sacks were checked out by the railroad com- 
pany, and a clean bill of lading presented to cover four 
hundred bags as a new shipment in the same car to an 
Iowa point. The railroad refused to sign the bill of 
lading without making notation “SL&C,” which we de- 
clined to accept, asking for a clean receipt. Upon the 
railroad’s’ refusal in writing to furnish us anything but 
a SL&C receipt unless we sent someone to move the 
goods while they counted them, we did send two men, 
under written protest. Were we within our rights in 
insisting upon a clean bill of lading when the railroad 
had had sole possession of.the car? Have we a valid 
claim against the railroad for the money we paid out in 
moving the goods and for demurrage charged against us 
while the railroad held up the car because we declined 
to accept SL&C receipt? 

Answer: The initial carrier may maintain that the car 
in question was not in its possession when issuing new bill 
of lading for the remaining four hundred sacks of meal, or 
that this meal was loaded by it. If this contention be 
correct, then the carrier could rightfully insert in the 
bill of lading the words “shipper’s load and count,” and 
would not be liable for damages caused by the improper 
loading or by the non-receipt or by the misdescription 
of the goods described in the bill of lading. 

Assuming, however, that the car was loaded by the 
carrier, then, under section 20 of the Pomerene act, such 
carrier should have counted the sacks of meal to ascer- 
tain their kind and quantity. In such cases, the carrier 
should not insert in the bill of lading the words “shipper’s 
load and count,” indicating that the goods were loaded 
by the shipper and the description of them made by him, 
and, if. so inserted, contrary to the provisions of that 
section, said words may be treated as null and void, and 
as if not inserted therein. And in such cases you would 
have a valid claim against the carrier for costs in moving 
the goods and demurrage charges accruing during de- 
pendency of the dispute between you and the carrier. 

* Bg Bg : 
Loss When Owner Accompanies Goods. 

Itlinois—Question: Shipment of potatoes moving from 
points in Wisconsin during the winter months when the 
weather was such that they required heater protection 
and the shipper elected to furnish his own protection, 
which is carried in W. T. L. Tariff 12-E. An employe of 
the shipper was in charge of the car from point of origin 
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to Chicago. Contract was granted him by the carriers 
to ride in the caboose and at different stopping points or 
divisions he would fire the car. The destination of the 
shipment was Pennsylvania. Beyond Chicago no attend- 
ant was in charge of the car, as the eastern lines do not 
grant free transportation for the attendant. After arriv- 
ing at destination and unloading by consignee a shortage 
of four bags was noticed. Claim was filed and carriers 
have declined it on the ground that there was an employe 
of the shipper in charge of the car; who had charge of 
the shipment; that they could not tnerefore seal the car; 
that the loss is not attributable to any act or négligence 
on their part, and that it was the duty of the man in 
charge of the car to see that it arrived intact at destina- 
tion. 


The carriers have at no time proven that this is due 
to an act of the shipper’s employe. The fireman’s duty 
is to look after the fire in the stove. 


Answer: The carrier’s defense, broadly stated as above, 
is untenable. The mere fact that a shipper accompanies 
a particular shipment and agrees to furnish a heater pro- 
tection against cold weather, do not absolve the carrier 
from the duty to safely care for and transport the ship- 
ment to destination. The carrier is still responsible as 
an insurer for the safety of the goods intrusted to it for 
transportation and is liable for any loss or damage thereto, 
unless caused by the act of God or the public enemy, or 
the fault of. the shipper, etc. The agreement to the effect 
that the shipment is to.be accompanied by an attendant 
is no waiver of the strict responsibility of the carrier any 
further than it may be modified by the fact that such 
attendant is to be sent by the owner with the property, 
and, if the property is lost or injured through the negli- 
gence of the carrier, it is liable, while, if the loss is 
caused by the conduct of the shipper’s servant, the carrier 
is not liable. While a carrier would not be liable for 
any loss that may occur through the acts of the owner 
or through any agency that is under his exclusive control, 
yet it is not a ground for limiting the responsibility of 
the carrier, where no interference is attempted with the 
control of the property carried, and the owner accom- 
panies it simply for some other specific and agreed 


purpose 
& * * 


Who Pays the War Tax? 


New York.—Question: Note your decision on page 
1168, The Traffic World, issue Dec. 1, 1917. Question, 
Who pays the war tax? Section 501, war revenue act, 
reads: That the taxes imposed by section five hundred 
shall be paid by the person, corporation, partnerships or 
association paying for the services or facilities rendered. 


Many from whom we purchase supplies will not prepay 
the freight charges; goods are sold f. o. b. shipping point, 
freight charges allowed on invoice. We, as consignee, 
therefore, pay the transportation charge upon receipt of 
goods. Their invoice for merchandise value, less actual 
transportation charge, has been paid before goods arrive. 
Are we entitled to charge against invoice 3 per cent of 
the freight charges paid by us and allowed by shipper 
on invoice, or must we stand the war tax charge on ship- 
ments as described above, simply because we paid the 
transportation charge? Should shipper crediting a freight 
charge not also credit the tax on said charge? 

Answer: On the above statement of facts, the ship- 


ment being a “collect” one, the tax should be assessed 
and collected at destination. It comes within the class 
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described in the concluding paragraph of our answer to 
“Ohio,” cited above, wherein it was said “if a shipment 
is so billed as not to enable the tax to be collected at 
point of origin when the shipper incurs the freight charges 
and the consignee is required to pay the same at destina- 
tion, that such tax should be borne by the consignor.” 
A shipment sold f. o. b. shipping point, with freight 
charges allowed on invoice, is one on which the shipper 
eventually pays the freight, and if the tax is therefore 
collected from the consignee, by reason of him paying 
for the services in the first instance, does not deprive him 
of the right to recoup from the shipper. 


* * * 
What Constitutes Delivery. 


New York City.—Question: On a claim presented for 
loss of shipment, delivery of which was made from team 
track, carriers decline same, contending “that it is the duty 
of the consignee to protect car and contents between loads 
where car is delivered from public team track, delivery, 
as far as the railroad is concerned, being made immedi- 
ately consignee breaks seals and takes out first piece of 
shipment.” Will you please advise whether, in your esti- 
mation, this contention is correct? If not, give reference 
to previous cases decided against the carriers. 


Answer: The carrier’s responsibility ceases after giv- 
ing due notice of arrival of shipment to the consignee, if 
delivery is made at the specified, or usual, or customary 
place, or upon the consignee taking possession of, and 
parly unloading the shipment. Even though the shipment 
is not delivered at the proper place, and in a proper man- 
ner, an acceptance of it by the consignee constitutes a 
waiver of all objections which he might have urged, and 
acquits the carrier of all further liability. See Hutch‘son 
on Carriers, Volume II, section 664, and cases cited. In 
other words, a complete delivery of a shipment by the 
carrier to the consignee terminating the former’s liability 
takes place if the car is placed by the carrier upon the 
usual and customary place where the consignees received 
consignments of freight in cars, and there is nothing left 
to be done to finish the transportation under the contract 
of carriage or the law of the place of delivery. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET. 


The Commission postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed the hearing assigned for December 19 at Minneapolis, 
Minn., before Examiner Burnside, in Case 9893, Hennessy 
Co. vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Ry. Co. et al., and por- 
tions of the following fourth section applications involving 
the transportation of sugar from San Francisco, Oakland, 
Crocket and Potrero, Cal., to Omaha and South Omaha, 
Neb., Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, Duluth and St. 
Paul, Minn., and to Superior, Wis., at rates lower than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to Butte, 
Mont., and other intermediate points: App. 349, R. H. 
Countiss, agent; App. 650, Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Ry. Co.; also all applications asking for the same 
authority on behalf of the following carriers or their con- 
nections: Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Ry. Co., E. V. Rideout 
Co., the Great Northern Ry. Co., Great Northern Pacific 
Steamship Co., C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., Northern Pacific Ry. 
Co., Oregon Short Line R. R. Co., Pacific Steamship Co., 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Co., Southern Pacific Co. 

The Commission canceled the hearing in case 9831, 


-Gamble-Robinson Fruit Company vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 


et al., assigned for December 19, at Minneapolis, before 
Examiner Burnside. 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 

Discrimination: t 

(Dis. Ct., N. D., Illinois, E. D.) Commerce act Feb. 4, 
1887, provides that no carrier, unless otherwise provided, 
shall engage in the transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty unless its charges have been filed and published, 
nor shall any carrier charge, demand, collect, or receive 
a greater, less, or different compensation than the charges 
specified in the tariff filed. Act June 18, 1910, amending 
the commerce act, provides that its provisions shall apply 
to telegraph and telephone companies, that all charges 
for the transmission of messages by telegraph or tele- 
phone shall be just and reasonable, and that every unjust 
and unreasonable charge is thereby prohibited, provided 
that nothing therein shall prevent telegraph and telephone 
companies ‘from contracting with common carriers for 
the exchange of services. Held, that the act of 1910 does 
not authorize a railway company and a telegraph com- 
pany, contracting for an exchange of services, to render 


“off-line” service, such as the transportation of material 
or supplies destined for points beyond the railway com- 
pany’s lines, or the transmission of messages to points 
beyond the carrier’s lines, at a rate other than that pub- 
lished in the regular schedules, and different from the 
rate charged the general public.—Chicago Great Western 
R. Co. vs. Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., 245 Fed. Rep. 592. 

A contract between a telegraph company and a railway 
company for the rendition of “off-line” services for less 
than the rates published and charged the general public, 
though valid when made prior to the amendment of com- 
merce act by act June 29, 1906, is prohibited thereby.—Id. 
I. C. C. Conference Rulings: 

(Dis. Ct., N. D., Illinois, E. D.) The conference rulings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission respecting the 
construction of statutes regulating commerce, though not 
conclusive, are entitled to great weight, and should not be 
lightly overruled.—Chicago Great Western R. Co. vs. Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co., 245 Fed. Rep. ‘592. ; 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oregon.) In an action for damages to a 
shipment, it was plaintiff’s duty to establish that the goods 
were in good order when delivered to the carrier.—Michel- 
lod vs. Oregon-Washington R. & Nav. Co., 168 Pac. Rep. 
621. 

Contents Unknown: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oregon.) Where a bill of lading, describing 
the goods shipped as carbonated non-alcoholic beverage, 
further recited that the shipment was received in “appar- 
ent good order, contents and condition of contents of 
packages unknown,” the terms of the bill of lading did 
not give conclusive notice to the carrier of the inherent 
quality of the goods, so as to enjoin upon it greater 
prudence in preventing the shipment from freezing, as 
the quoted words refer only to the extrinsic appearance 
of the packages, and bound the carrier to no greater ex- 
tent in the absence of any further showing.—Michellod 
vs. Oregon-Washington R. & Nav. Co., 168 Pac. Rep.-620. 

In an action for damages to a shipment of goods under 
a bill of lading reciting that the shipment was in “appar- 
ent good order, contents and conditions of contents of pack- 
ages unknown,” plaintiff requested an instruction that the 
bill of lading in evidence recited that the goods were in 
good order and condition when received by defendant, that 
by such bill of lading defendant contracted to deliver the 
goods in like condition, and if the jury believed that 
they were not delivered in as good condition as when 


received by defendant, ordinary wear and tear, deteriora- 
tion, defect, or vice in the property excepted, and that 
plaintiff was damaged, then plaintiff was entitled to re- 
cover, unless they believed that the damage or injury 
resulted from some fault or negligence of plaintiff or his 
consignor. Held, that the court properly modified this 
instruction to state that the bill of lading recited that the 
goods were in apparently good condition, but that the 
contents and condition of the contents of the packages 
were unknown.—Id.. 

Conversion: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss.) Where a carrier, with whom sheriff 
left replevined property, failed to deliver it to the de- 
fendant in replevin, who gave bond, but turned it over 
to the plaintiff in replevin, and defendant thereupon sued 


’ in trover, tendering the issue of title, which was resolved 


against him, the defendant in trover was not liable, since 
the bond given by defendant in replevin did not confer 
title, but at most mere right of temporary possession.— 
Abasi Bros. vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 76 So. Rep. 665. 

Evidence held to show that the plaintiff in replevin, to 
whom one defendant gave the property for which the 
other defendant sued in Trover, lost the property replev- 
ined through the act of some person without authority of 
law.—Id. 
Court’s Instructions: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oregon.) Where, in an action against a 
carrier for damages to a shipment of a bottled beverage, 
the only fault imputed to defendant was that it allowed 
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the liquid to freeze, an instruction that, though the bev- 
erage was frozen upon its arrival at its destination, the 
jury could not find for plaintiff, unless they found from 
the evidence alone, disregarding their personal views and 
opinions, that the faulty or flat condition of the beverage 
was due entirely to the frozen condition, was properly 
given, since, if the beverage became flat and stale with 
age, defendant was not liable if the depreciation was 
caused solely from that quality—Michellod vs. Oregon- 
Washington R. & Nav. Co., 168 Pac. Rep. 621. 
Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oregon.) In an action against a carrier 
for ‘damages caused by the freezing of a shipment of a 
bottled beverage, evidence that the car used for the trans- 
portation of the shipment was of the kind usually em- 
ployed for the carriage of perishable freight in the winter 
time, and was the best known vehicle for that purpose, 
was properly admitted, as defendant’s liability was de- 
pendent upon its negligence, and, negligence being a ques- 
tion of fact, the triers of the fact were entitled to know 
the character and construction of the car.—Michellod vs. 
Oregon-Washington R. & Nav. Co., 168 Pac. Rep. 620. 
Improper Packing: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oregon.) A carrier, to whom barrels con- 
taining a bottled beverage was delivered for transportation 
and which transported them without negligence, was not 
liable for any injury due to improper packing of the 
bottles in the barrels; it not being authorized to open 
the containers; but bound to ship them in the form in 
which they were delivered to it, unless manifestly in bad 
order.—Michellod vs. Oregon-Washington R. & Nav. Co., 
168 Pac. Rep. 621. 

Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oregon.) If a carrier, in transporting a 
shipment of a bottled beverage, acting with prudence com- 
mensurate with the duty imposed upon it, it was not 
liable for the beverage freezing.—Michellod vs. Oregon- 
Washington R. & Nav. Co., 168 Pac. Rep. 620. 

Owner: 

(Sup. Ct. of Nebraska.) The evidence examined, and 
found not to sustain the verdict and judgment.—Meyer 
vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 164 N. W. Rep. 1048. 

CARRIERS OF LIVE STOCK. 
Bedding: 

(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) Where there 
was evidence that the shipper of live stock was required 
under his contract to bed the stock and care for them 
en route, an instruction that if plaintiff was negligent 
in failing to inspect the cars or negligently failed to care 
for his cattle during transportation, and that such neg- 
ligence was the proximate cause of the damage, plaintiff 
could not recover, was not sufficient to present the issue. 
—Texas & P. Ry. Co. vs. Thorp, 198 S. W. Rep. 335. 

Where the assignment of negligence is failure to prop- 
erly bed a car for the shipment of cattle, a charge read- 
ing, “Unless you do find from a preponderance of the 
evidence that the injury to said cattle, if any, was the 
proximate result of the failure of the defendant to bed 
or properly bed the car or cars in question, your verdict 
will be for the defendant,” is not amenable to the criticism 
that it assumes that the defendant was guilty of neg- 
ligence in failing to bed the car.—Id. 

Where the carrier undertook to bed the stock it was 
liable for failure to exercise ordinary car to perform such 
duty.—Id. 

Damages: : 
(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) In an action 
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by the shipper of live stock for damages in transit, it 
was error to permit him to testify that he met a man 
who said he was the yardmaster, and who, on request, re. 
fused to give assistance in taking care of cattle, in the 
absence of proof that such person was in fact the car. 
rier’s yardmaster.—Texas & P. Ry. vs. Thorp, 198 S. W. 
Rep. 336. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The annual New Year’s eve party of the Transportation 
Club of San Francisco will take place in the club rooms, 
Palace Hotel, Monday evening, December 31, at seven 
o’clock. — 


The Transportation Club ‘of Detroit is taking a ref- 
erendum vote of its members to decide whether, owing 
to present war conditions, it would be well to eliminate 
the annual banquet and hold merely a smoker. 


The Traffic Club of New York at its monthly meeting 
December 26 will be addressed by Gilbert McClurg in an 
illustrated travel talk. Subject, “To the Shining Moun- 
tains and the Sunset Sea; Through Yellowstone Park and 
Mount Rainier National Parks.” 


The fourth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Kansas 
City was held December 10, at the Hotel Baltimore. En- 
tertainment and decorations were entirely along patriotic 
lines. Following the dinner, the new president, George 
I. Tompmkins, was introduced and after a few re 
marks he turned the meeting over to the toastmaster, 
James C. Swift. The. speakers were Louis C. Boyle, 
former attorney-general of Kansas, whose subject was 
“The Change in Public Thought,” and Harry H. Merrick, 
credit manager, Armour & Co., Chicago, and president 
of the Chicago Branch, National Security League, whose 
subject was “The Business of War.” During the evening 
club members voted $350 for the Halifax sufferers. Three 
hundred and fifty members and guests attended the dinner. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville December 18 
had as its speaker Arthur D. Allen, vice-president, Mengel 
Box Company, on the subject, “Federated Social Agencies.” 
These luncheons cost 35 cents a plate. 


Personal Notes 
a * 
George J. Allen is appointed commercial agent of the 
Georgia & Florida Railway and the Augusta Southern 
Railroad Company, with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 
H. C. Cantelow is appointed assistant general manager 
of the Pacific Steamship Company, with headquarters at 


Seattle, Wash. His duties will extend over both oper- 
ating and traffic departments. The position of freight 
traffic manager is abolished. The following appointments 
are effective January 1: C. E. Flye, general freight agent, 
Seattle, Wash.; M. F. Cropley, assistant general freight 
agent, San Francisco, Cal.; M. J. Wright, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Seattle, Wash.; R. E. McDonald, dis- 
trict freight and:passenger agent, Los Angeles, Cal. 

N. W. Secor, general agent, Michigan Central Railroad, 
has been appointed traffic manager, Olds Motor Company, 
Lansing, Mich. 

“©. H. Morrill, director of development, has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager of the Frisco, 
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with headquarters in St. Louis. President W. B. Biddle 
announces that the office of diretcor of development will 
be abolished and the work of that department will be 
taken over by the general freight traffic department. 

H. B. Stafford has been appointed traffic manager of the 
American Agricultural Chemical Company, New York, 
vice William J. Walsh. 

E. J. Dowie, special agent in the industrial department 
of the New York Central Railroad, has been appointed 
industrial agent, with headquarters at Cleveland, O. 

E. A. Groves, who has been with the Rock Island as 
traveling freight agent since Jan. 1, 1910, entered the 
officers’ training camp, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., Aug. 29, 
1917, and November 27 was commissioned as captain and 
assigned to the Fifty-first U. S. Infantry, Ch‘ckamauga, 
Ga. Captain Groves is leaving the service on leave of 
absence granted him by our officials for the period of 
the war. 


VALUATION DISCUSSION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

A discussion of every phase of the valuation questions 
raised by the valuation work of the Commission took place 
December 10, 11, 12 and -13 in the presence of the entire 
Commission. Director Prouty began his discussion on the 
afternoon of December 12 and continued the whole of that 
day until the afternoon session of December 13. In begin- 
ning his talk he picked up the briefs of the attorneys for 
his division. They, he said, contain their views. Then he 
took up the still more bulky briefs of the state commis- 
sioners, the railroad brotherhoods and finally the almost 
complete library on the subject filed by the attorneys for 
the railroads. 

“And this white-livered thing contains the views of your 
director,” said the former commissioner. “If he had known 
as much then as he knows now, he would not have written 
as much as he did. The whole matter reminds me of an 
incident while the late Commissioner Youmans and I were 
holding a hearing in a dimly lighted room. 


“Mr. Youmans saw a chandelier containing fifty or sixty 
jets. He lit one and it made a dim light. He lit many 
and there was no appreciable difference. 


“*T think, Prouty, if I keep on lighting this thing we 
will soon be in total darkness,’” said Youmans. 

The burden of the arguments for the railroads , were 
made by Pierce Butler, W. G. Brantley and Sanford Robin- 
son; for the state commissions by Charles E. Elmquist and 
A. E. Helm; for the brotherhoods, Glen E. Plumb, and for 
the Commission, P. J. Farrell, C. A. Prouty and C. W. New- 
man. 


COMMISSION ORDER: 

Orders for definite amount of reparation have been en- 
tered in No. 8478, Will Cameron & Co.. vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al.; No. 8348, Hummelberger-Harrison Lumber 
Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Sou. Ry. Co. et al.; 
No. 8161, R. P. Atwood & Co. vs. C., B. & Q. et al.; No. 
8781, Hopkins-Hough & Merrill Co. vs. D., L. & W. et al.; 
No. 7858, Bowe Lumber Co. vs. M. L. & T. S. S. Co.; No. 
8822, Riverside Portland Cement Co. vs. A., T. & S. F.; No. 
8261, J. F. Hillerich & Sons vs. I. C. et g@l.; No. 8892, Har- 
rison Bros. & Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 7161, Bartlett- 
Hayward Co. vs. & B. & O. et al.; and No. 8396, La Junta 
Melon & Produce Association et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to ...swer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that invzlve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 





Charges Covering Dunnage. 

Q.—Will you please advise us, through the columns of 
The Traffic World, your opinion as to the assessment of 
charges covering dunnage used in connection with a ship- 
ment weighing less than, but billed at carload minimum 
weight? For example: A_ shipment weighing 1,400 
pounds is billed at minimum carload weight of 16,000 
pounds. In the loading of this shipment 400 pounds of 
dunnage are used. Is it proper to add this dunnage to the 
actual weight, making 14,400, and billing charges on a 
basis of 16,000 pounds, or must the charge be made on 
16,000 pounds plus 400 pounds for dunnage? We are 
interested particularly in a shipment moving under the 
Western Classification. 

A.—When the actual weight of the freight, plus the 
weight of the dunnage used, is less than the minimum 
carload weight provided in carrier’s tariff or classifica- 
tion, the freight charges should be based on the minimum 
weight prescribed for the car of the size used. 

Overcharge Due to Failure to Weigh Car. 

Q.—A carload shipment of burned down tank material 
was shipped via two lines from “A,” via Junction “B,” 
which had railroad track scales for weighing carload ship- 
ments, thence to final destination “C.” This car was 
loaded by contractor for us into 40-foot, 105,000 capacity 
car. He made out bill of lading showing what he thought 
was the supposed capacity of the car, weight 110,000 
pounds. There was no way to determine the weight 
of this junk steel only through railroad scaling. The rail- 
road company allowed the car to pass through their con- 
nection at» Junction “B” as mentioned above, without 
weighing the car, and it went on to destination “C” at 
the capacity weight as shown on the bill of lading by 
the contractor, and we were compelled by the agent to 
pay freight charges as per the capacity as shown on the 
bill of lading by the contractor. 

Will you please advise what would.be our recourse in 
an instance of this kind? Should we be compelled to 
pay at the weight as shown on the bill of lading by the 
contractor, or should not the minimum weight of a 40-foot 
car be reasonable weight to apply, as in our estimation 
the bottom and bottom angle irons of a K. D. 55,000-gallon 
steel tank would be in the neighborhood of 60,000 pounds 
or 70,000 pounds? New material of this character might 
go as high, but this was more or less bent and twisted 
and warped from the fire. Are the railroads blameless 
for not passing this car over their scales when there was 
no other reasonable way of determining the actual weight? 

A.—It was the duty of the carrier to weigh the car 
and to assess charges on basis of the weight thus ob- 
tained, subject, of course, to the minimum weight pro- 
vided in tariff for the sizes of car used, and it has no 
right to charge for the transportation of the shipment 
a greater or lesser amount than would be determined 
by such weighing. You doubtless have been overcharged, 
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but in the absence of scale weight we do not see how 


the amount of overcharge, if any, can be determined. 
The carrier having failed to perform its duty of weigh- 
ing the car, has no right to impose an unreasonable and 
unjust charge, and it may be that in view of its derelic- 
tion a fair approximation of the actual weight of ship- 
meyt might be agreed upon between the interested parties 
and stipulated into the transportation records of the 
carrier. 


ADVANCES IN THE SOUTHEAST 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The two small moves by carriers in the southeast, pub- 
lic notice of hearings in which were given by the Com- 
mission December 13, it is the understanding, will be 
the only moves for advances in rates by carriers of the 
south until after there has been a clearing up of the situa- 
tion caused by the Commission’s special report to Con- 
gress December 5, in which it made recommendations as 
to how the railroads may be made more efficient. The 
text of the announcements by the Commission noted in 
The Traffic World of December 15, follows: 


An informal hearing will be held at 10:00 a. m., Wednesday, 
Dec. 19, 1917, before the Fifteenth Section Board, at the office 
of the Commission in Washington, concerning Fifteenth Sec- 
tion Application No. 1338, filed by W. H. Howard, agent, and 
W. J. Craig, W. A. Russell and W. H. Taylor, committee for 
the Southeastern Passenger Association, seeking the approval 
of proposed increased charges for interchangeable mileage 
books in southeastern territory. 


Fifteenth Section Application No. 417 has, by direction of 
the Commission, been consolidated with I. & S. Docket 1148 and 
Docket 9925, which are assigned for hearing before Examiner 
Bell on December 20. 


This application was filed on behalf of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk Railroad, Norfolk & Western Railway, Nor- 
folk Southern Railroad, Pennsylvania Railroad, Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Southern Railway, the Valley Railroad (of Virginia), the Vir- 
ginian Railway and the Washington Southern Railway, and 
covers a proposed revision of rates on lumber and other forest 
products from Carolina and Virginia points to Central Freight 
Association and other territories, generally to re-establish pre- 
existing sixth-class relationship disturbed by class rate in- 
creases authorized in the Commission’s order in case No. 57 
(Ex Parte), also cancellation of certain proportional rates from 
the Virginia gateways to Buffalo, Pittsburgh, etc., via the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western railways, further 


Need for Use 


By the Patriotic 


From all parts of, the country has come a general grow- 
ing complaint of the congestion of freight traffic on the 
railroads. The immense volume of freight, both for war 
and other purposes, has already exceeded the capacity 
for which the railroads were planned and built and is 
‘rapidly growing beyond their utmost present possibilities. 
Winter has not yet arrived; we have scarcely started to 
spend the billions of money provided for ourselves and 
our allies, and the monthly destruction of war munitions 
and supplies is steadily and rapidly increasing. 

In view of this fact it is essential that immediate plans 
be made for the comprehensive use of the inland water- 
ways of the country. 


One of the most important of these waterways is prac- 
tically ready for use. This is the Erie Canal. It is one 
of the greatest engineering achievements on this conti- 
nent, and America’s most valuable single commercial fa- 
cility. Enlarged at a cost of $154,000,000 expended by 
the state of New York since January, 1904, it is now far 
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necessity for such rates proposed to be obviated by above- 
mentioned revision: 


CLAYTON LAW SUSPENSION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
Congress is expected further to suspend section 10 of the 
Clayton anti-trust law, which forbids non-competitive deal- 
ing for supplies between railroads and supply companies 
in which stockholders of the railroads are interested. The 
Senate has passed a suspension resolution deferring the 
effective date to January’ 1, 1919. That resolution is pend- 
ing in the House, as is also an independent measure to the 
same effect introduced by Representative Carlin of Virginia, 
real author of many parts of the Clayton law. The statute, 
if enforced, would require the Pennsylvania Company, for 
instance, every time it desired to buy engines from the 
locomotive shops of the proprietary company, to ask for 
bids from other engine builders, on specifications which 
the Pennsylvania system had adopted for its own benefit 
and not intended for those outside the system. The law 
would apply in‘all situations in which the amount involved 
exceeded $50,000 annually. 


AMEND COMMODITIES CLAUSE 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
In his annual report the attorney-general recommends 


the enactment of an amendment to the commodities clause 
of the interstate commerce act. He says: 

“T urge an amendment which will prohibit a railroad 
from transporting in interstate commerce articles which 
it manufactured or produced, or which were manufactured 
or produced, by any corporation controlled by it or affiliated 
with it by having the same controlling stockholders, irre- 
spective of whether such railroad or such controlled or 
affiliated corporation has an interest in the articles at the 
time of transportation. It is also necessary, if transporta- 
tion and production are to be completely divorced, that 
Congress prohibit any railroad owned or controlled by a 
producing or trading corporation, and not operated merely 
as a plant facility, from transporting in interstate com- 
merce articles produced or owned by such corporation.” 


of Waterways 


Education Society 


more than a canal. It is a splendid waterway system, tap- 
ping directly fifteen states. It is about 500 miles long, 
12 feet deep, 75 feet wide at the bottom of the narrowest 
point, allowing passage of 2,500-ton barges. It will per- 
mit the transportation, free of tolls, of ten million tons 
of freight in a single season between the Great Lakes 
and seaboard. Huge supplies of wheat and other products 
can be moved east by this waterway route, and great 
supplies of coal can be carried in return. 


Astonishing Neglect. 


Astonisihng as the fact is, it is a fact that there is not 
a single suitable modern barge ready for use on this great 
waterway, and no indication that the near future will 
see any new type boats. The only boats now available 
are about 300 canal boats, mostly old hulks, or 240 tons 
carrying capacity, and these, because of towing, elevator 
and other charges, and the absence of cargoes on the 
return trip westward, can at present be operated only at 
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a loss. At least 1,000 new-type boats of 1,000, 1,200 or 
2,500 tons could be used at once, but not a vessel of this 
kind is apparently in sight anywhere. If any provision 
has been made for any the fact has been carefully con- 
cealed. 

The government must have every avenue of transit com- 
munication it can get. The section of the enlarged Erie 
Canal from Oswego to New York City has been open for 
some time. The remainder of the Erie Canal will, if 
properly hastened, be open for the use of large barkes 
early in the 1918 season. Large boats could load grain 
and other products at Duluth, or Chicago, and bring them 
on to New York harbor, Boston or Philadelphia without a 
break. One hundred 2,500-ton barges will afford capacity 
for 250,000 tons of freight continually moving back and 
forth. Freight can thus be moved cheaper, and with 
scarcely any difference in time as compared with rail- 
roads. Still greater efficiency might be achieved by using 
deep draught vessels on the lakes and coast and trans- 
ferring cargoes by modern mechanical methods wherever 
advisable. 

Railroad Equipment Wearing Out. 

The use of the Erie Canal would release a large num- 
ber of freight cars for other service. Many freight cars 
are said to be breaking down abnormally rapidly under 
the exceptional war strain. Some freight cars now in use 
were once condemned by the railroads as antiquated. 
Salvaged, repaired and used, their capacity for continued 
service is doubtful. Conditions as to the mechanical su- 
pervision of locomotives, cars and other equipment on 
many railroads are pronounced by experts to be deplorable, 
although well-informed operating men deny such state- 
ments and quote statistics to disprove them. 

Although here is an extensive waterway system all Vir- 
tually ready for use, practically no systematic preparation 
has been made to use it. Not only is this Erie Canal 
waterway at the service of the nation, but New York 
state has also provided a location at Erie Basin in New 
York City for a grain elevator. It is a site where vessels 
can load and unload easily. But it has inadequate rail 
connection, so would be of limited service when ice closes 
the canal. Also vessels might be at times impeded in 
their loading while waiting for canal barges when rail- 
shipments would, if available, prevent idleness of precious 
ship tonnage. New York state cannot at present build 
an elevator because the appropriation has been exhausted, 
and further appropriations must pass a popular referen- 
dum. This will be a slow process, at a time when not a 
day is to be lost. But the national government, as a war 
measure, could build a two to five million bushel elevator, 
and it has the money available to do it. The erection 
of such an elevator, say, on the New Jersey shore of 
New York harbor, with rail connections, would make the 
Erie Canal an invaluable mechanism for the transporta- 
tion, storing and shipping of wheat. 

Cheaper Freight Rates. 

The use of the Erie Canal would also greatly cheapen 
freight charges. It now takes two or three days (on a 
good schedule) to move a freight train from Buffalo to 
New York. A boat of the same capacity in tonnage can 
make the trip from Buffalo to New York in four days. 
The railroads are getting $90 per car of 1,400 bushels 
for wheat moved from Buffalo to New York. A barge line 
can move this grain for much less money, and at a very 
good profit. Coal can be moved from the anthracite regions 
on a short haul to Poughkeepsie, where the barges, on 
the return trip, could load up with coal and thus con- 
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vey coal supplies to all of the Lake Champlain territory 
and to all the territory contiguous to the Great Lakes 
clear out to Duluth. Provision can easily be made for 
this moving of coal during the navigable season. It is 
even conceivable that in emergency, by the use of ice 
breakers, the navigable season for at least some parts 
of the route could be prolonged. By carrying freight both 
ways, the barges could be put to maximum use and freight 
rates would be correspondingly cheapened. Unfortunately 
there is considerably more eastbound than westbound 
freight, so the railroads for years have had to haul many 
empty cars westward. This condition would seriously 
affect water transportation and would tend to make the 
railroads haul westbound freight at less than cost rather 
than haul empties. So here is a fundamental condition 
requiring government supervision and control to insure 
fair play between rail and water. This condition seems to 
be growing more pronounced, if one may judge from the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which in 1907 carried 72 
loaded cars east to each 62 carried west. In 1916 the 
figures were 81 east and 52 west. 

Government and public recognition of and interest in 
this problem might gradually lead to such location of new 
industries as to start a freight movement in the reverse 
direction. Certain developments of foreign commerce 
westward, more manufacturing on the Pacific coast, and 
many other factors bear upon this problem, and freight 
rates intelligently planned might help. 


Real Water Transportation. 


‘It is also entirely feasible to develop boat service from 

Chicago, Duluth, Detroit, Buffalo,- or Albany to Boston, 
especially as the Cape Cod Canal is open. One reason 
why this boat service has not been put into operation 
has been that the railroads refused to join with boat lines 
in through rates. 

A high official of twenty-five years’ steady transportation 
experience with one of the most important shipping organ- 
izations in the east says: “No water transportation line 
has been allowed to start and have the benefit of through 
rates. This has been a consistent railroad policy for 
years. If the various railroads covering New England 
territory would join with Hudson River boats on joint 
rates by water and rail, it would greatly tend to lessen 
the congestion at New York harbor. With joint rates 
in force into New England by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, much of the traffic now sent over the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad could be avoided. But 
under present railroad policies if anyone should start a 
boat line, say, between New York City and Troy for all 
classes of freight and ask the Boston & Maine Railroad 
for through freight rates, the Boston & Maine would de- 
mand (if it consented at all) as their part of the rate as 
much from Troy to that point in New England as the 
boat owner would have to pay from New York City via 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad to the 
same territory. The boat owner, under this arrangement, 
would give his service for nothing. All railroads belong 
to joint traffic associations, and each railroad has veto 
power. It is this policy that has entirely prevented the 
development of Hudson River water traffic into New Eng- 
land.” The public, through its own indifference, has as- 


sisted in defrauding itself of its full transportation rights. 
Why the Railroads Have Obstructed. 


The railroads have also used their influence against 
the development and use of inland waterway systems 
such as the Erie Canal. 


The railroads do not mind the 
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loss of freight tonnage as much as they fear the regu- 
lative influence of water rates on railway rates. In gen- 
eral, railroads are now prohibited from increasing their 
rates to compensate for losses in meeting water competi- 
tion, and they cannot thereafter increase their rates with- 
out showing good reason. Formerly they reduced their 


rates in the spring to meet canal competition and then 


raised their rates in the fall and winter when navigation 
was closed. Regulation has done away with this practice. 

But there still has remained a railroad obstruction which 
has deterred independent enterprise from building and 
operating canal barges. Up to a few months ago it was 
always possible under New York state law for railroads 
to operate canal boats at a loss and thus drive independ- 
ents away. This has been the most serious obstacle to 
investors building and operating canal boats. But in June, 
1917, the New York legislature passed a law giving the 
Public Service Commission of that state power over all 
the state water lines where operated as a part of through 
transportation, and forbidding control or operation of those 
water lines by any railroad corporation. This law also 
compels railroads or water lines, at the discretion of the 
Public Service Commission, to build terminal connections 
between railroad and water lines. 

When the canals and water courses of the country were 
our national transportation reliance, and the railroad ap- 
peared as a pigmy competitor, the water transportation 
barons used every influence to impede railroad develop- 
ment. For years the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal delayed 
the building of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Congress 
and the people demanded competition as a dominant fac- 
tor in transportation as in commerce and industry. The 
Sherman law endeavors to enforce competition. To-day 
the railroad and business leaders of the nation, with gov- 
ernment connivance, are breaking our laws against agree- 
ments and understandings to save the very life of the 
nation. Has the war shown the fallacy of extreme com- 
petition and the necessity for “nationalizing” our most 
important endeavors to achieve the efficiency that spells 
success and abundance in war as in peace? National 
co-operation and co-ordination surely will endure after the 
war guided and supported by enlightened public opinion. 


America Asleep—Germany Awake. 

In this country scant attention has been given to the 
capacity and potentialities of inland waterways as com- 
merce carriers. But in Europe inland waterways are be- 
ing used to their utmost, and are being constantly im- 
proved. At a time when Germany is pressed hard in 
every sense, she has been spending great sums to im- 
prove her canal systems. To give one significant instance 
of this fact: In February, 1917, the comparatively small 
state of Bavaria, the southernmost state of the German 
empire, voted $155,671,000 to build Bavaria’s share of one 
canal to connect the Danube and the Rhine. From the 
very beginning of the war to the present time France 
and Germany have not only maintained and fully operated 
their existing waterways, but have been steadily building 
more. 

The way is now immediately and definitely open for 
both the government and private enterprise to put this 
far-reaching waterway—the Erie Canal—to its fullest use. 
This must. be provided for without delay. Congestion at 
different ports is already stupendous. According to S. A. 
Thompson, secretary of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Daniel Willard, head of the transportation com- 
mittee of the Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, has said that perhaps seventy-five per cent 
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of the ultimate efficiency of the railroads will be demandeg 
to meet the country’s war needs, leaving only twenty-five 
per cent to handle the general freight service, which needs 
twice as much. Will this situation be allowed to become 
more critical when means of obviating it, or at least 
partly remedying it, are at hand? Are needs of our army 
to suffer from insufficient transportation when inland 
waterway use will do much to solve the problem? Are 
different sections of our country to continue on shortages 
of various products when waterway routes can afford the 
sure interchange of necessities? The utilization of the 
Erie Canal and connections would go far toward righting 
these critical conditions in a large area of the most im. 
portant industrial section of the country, where transporta- 
tion is to-day most inadequate. 


Transportation Co-ordination. 

It is a tragedy indeed if in these times of need thor. 
oughly balanced initiative and co-ordinated control of all 
the nation’s transportation routes and mechanisms can- 
not be irresistibly achieved. Evidence available after 
thirty-nine months of European war and seven months of 
America’s war experience plainly indicates that national 
transportation development into a unified system cannot 
result from even heroic activities of railroad executives 
who must always remember the interests of their stock- 
holders, of whom they are inescapably trustees. 

A national transportation administrator or director is 
needed. Government direction of expenditures and super. 
vision of construction necessary to fill existing gaps and 
eliminate weakness seems to be the only remedy short 
of government ownership, which should be advocated only 
as a last resort. If ships, food and fuel are important, it 
is equally true that they rest upon national transportation, 
which must have concentrated attention, supported by the 
highest executive power and action of the nation. 

Transportation is so vital a factor in the well-being and 
development of every community, to say nothing of the 
national safety, that all the local agencies of government, 
business, industry and even social organizations should 
take an active, intelligent interest in its problems. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been sug- 
gested as government director of transportation—but its 
hands are overburdened with its present duties, and the 
Commission has always inclined toward a narrow legal 
interpretation of its powers. In this emergency our trans- 
portation director needs daring, dash and vision far beyond 
trained restrictions and legal technicalities. 

As immediate possible moves to meet present needs we 
suggest: 1. Purchase by the government for use as needed 
on any railroad of rolling stock standardized to insure 
quick and economical production and repair—the railroads 
have done less than they could toward standardization. 
2. Government loans to connect disjointed rail and water 
transportation systems under government supervision, in- 
cluding necessary boats, docks, warehouses, elevators, mo- 
tor trucks, etc., everything standardized so far as is bene 
ficially possible. This should be coupled with systematic 
national application of modern mechanical devices for 
construction and operation, for storage and transfer. Much 
here remains undone. 3. As increased freight rates are 
probably necessary to insure interest on such loans and 
to support the reasonable credit needs of the railroads, the 
quicker such rates are applied, the better for America. 


The Commission has dismissed without prejudice, at 
complainant’s request, No. 4649, the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
vs. the P. & L. E. R. R. et al. 
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December 22, 1917 


(Written for The Tvaffic World by George W. Wylie, chair- 
man rr and navigation committee, National Safety 
Council. 


Steamship companies are now literally and figuratively 
at sea. The rapid evolution of state and federal legisla- 
tion on the subject of workmen’s compensation is the 
cause. 

It is the consensus of opinion that the effect of the re- 
cent amendment of sections 14 and 256 of the Judicial 
Code, enacted Oct. 6, 1917, is to re-establish the jurisdic- 
tion of state workmen’s compensation acts over the per- 
sonal injuries to workmen occurring on the ships, and, 
with some qualifications, this statement is true. It is with 
these qualifications that we are concerned. As this ques- 
tion is almost entirely one relating to the concurrent 
jurisdiction of the federal and state court, it is necessary 
to review the fundamental laws and judicial decisions 
affecting their amendment; and to determine in how far 
this jurisdiction has been and now is conflicting. 

To begin, the rights of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the judicial power over all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction is vested by the constitution 
of the United States, article III, sections 1 and 2. 

Later, in 1789, and again in 1845, Congress passed two 
statutes governing the jurisdiction of the district court 
over causes in admiralty. The act of 1789 (1 U. S. Statutes 
at Large 76) enacted that the district court had juris- 
diction of admiralty causes arising on the interior waters 
of the United States, other than the lakes and their 
connecting waters. The act of 1845 (5 U. S. Statutes 
at Large 726) gave to the district court jurisdiction of 
admiralty causes on lakes and waters connecting there- 
with. 

Following the adoption of the constitution and during 
the period between the passage of the statutes of 1789 
and 1845, it was maintained that the admiralty power 
conferred by the federal constitution did not extend be- 
yond tide waters in our rivers and lakes, it being assumed 
that in determining the limits of those powers, we were 
bound by the rule which governed the admiralty court 
of Great Britain on the same subject at the time our con- 
stitution was adopted. It was said that the limit of the 
court’s power in that country was the ebb and flow of the 
tide. 

However, the case of the Genesee Chief (12 How. 457), 
which was by far the most important of this series of 
cases, overruled all the previous decisions limiting the 
admiralty jurisdiction to tidewater and asserted the broad 
doctrine that the principles of that jurisdiction, as con- 
ferred on the federal courts by the constitution, extended 
wherever ships float and navigation suctessfully aided 
commerce, whether internal or external. The chief justice 
who delivered the opinion entered into a masterly analysis 
of the admiralty power conferred by the federal consti- 
tution and demonstrated that the reason of this rule was 
that the limit of the tide in all the waters of England 
was at the same time the limit of practicable navigation, 
and that as there could be no use for an admiralty juris- 
diction where there could be no navigation, this test of 
the navigability of those waters became substituted as 
the rule, instead of the navigability itself. Such a rule 
he showed could have no pertinency to the rivers and 
lakes of this country, for here no such test existed. Many 
of our rivers could be nevigated as successfully and as 
profitably for a thousand miles above tidewater as they 
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could be below; and he showed the absurdity of adopting 
as the test of admiralty jurisdiction in this country an 
artificial rule, which was founded on a reason in England 
that did not exist here. The true rule in both countries 
was the navigable capacity of the stream; and as this 
was ascertained in England by test which was wholly 
inapplicable here, we could not be governed by it. 

In the case of the Magnolia (20 How. 296), which fol- 
lowed some ten years later, the principles established by 
the case of the Genesee Chief was reaffirmed and the 
jurisdiction thus firmly established has been administered 
by the district court without question ever since. 

The concurrent rights of claimants in federal and state 
courts was set out and followed in the early cases, e. g., 
The Hine vs. Trevor (4 Wallace 555), 1866, in accordance 
with the judiciary act, section 9 (1 U. S. Statutes at 
Large 76, 77), it being held that a party under that pro- 
vision might proceed in rem, in the admiralty, or he 
might bring a suit in personam in the same jurisdiction, 
or he could elect not to go into admiralty at all, and 
resort to his common law remedy in the state courts or 
in the circuit court of the United States, if he could make 
proper parties to give that court jurisdiction of his case. 
The Belfast (7 Wall 624, 644) (Steamboat .Co. vs. Chase, 
16 Wall, 522, 532, 533). 

The well-defined line between the jurisdiction of ad- 
miralty and common law over marine torts was also es- 
tablished in the earlier case, and particularly in the case 
of the Plymouth (6 Wallace 20), 1865. The facts of 
this case were briefly as follows: Steamer “Falcon” lying 
alongside of a wharf in the Chicago River, caught fire, due 
to negligence of the owners, and the flames spread to 
the wharf and packing houses thereon, destroying them. 
A libel in admiralty was filed and the steamer “Plymouth” 
—owned by the same company—attached. The question 
was whether or not the district court had jurisdiction, 
and after dismissal of the libel by that court and by the 
circuit court for want of jurisdiction, the case was pre- 
sented on appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 
This court, in reviewing the authorities, found that it 
was admitted that the jurisdiction of the admiralty over 
marine torts depends upon locality—the high seas, or 
other navigable waters within admiralty cognizance; and, 
being so dependent upon locality, the jurisdiction is lim- 
ited to the sea or navigable waters not extending beyond 
high-water mark. After a complete analysis of the tortious 
acts committed and consummated on board of a vessel, 
i. e., those entirely within admiralty jurisdiction, and 
those torts originating on board of a vessel but consum- 
mated upon the land, not being complete on navigable 
waters, this court held that the case afforded no ground 
for the exercise of admiralty jurisdiction. As in the Hine 
vs. Trevor case, the court here discussed the concurrent 
rights of the parties in admiralty and the common law 
of the state. 

With the authorities in accord down from the time of the 
adoption of the constitution to guide it, it is hardly conceiv-. 
able that the Supreme Court of the United States would ren- 
der a decision so far-reaching and so contrary to well-estab- 
lished principles as was made in the cases of Jensen vs. 
Southern Pacific Co. (37 Sup. Ct. R. 524), and Walker vs. 
Clyde Steamship Co. (37 Sup. Ct. R. 545). That the claim- 


ant’s rights and remedies were held to be exclusively 
within the admiralty jurisdiction in these cases was no 
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doubt for fear in the event of allowing the state court 
jurisdiction it would be conferring upon this court the 
power to change or modify the general maritime law in 
direct contravention of the constitutional provision. Yet 
it is the fact that this state power has already been exer- 
cised in such instances as the following: 

Lien upon a vessel for repairs in her own port (The Lotta- 
wanna, 21 Wall, 558). 

Pilotage fees fixed (Cooley vs. Board of Wardens, 12 How., 
sient given to recover in death cases (The Hamilton, 207 
U. S., 398; La Bourgogne, 210 U. S., 95). 

The court held finally that the rights and liabilities of 
the parties in connection with this case were clearly 
within the admiralty jurisdiction for the reason that the 
work of a stevedore in which the deceased was engaging 
is maritime in its nature; his employment was a maritime 
contract, and the injuries which he received were like- 


wise maritime. 


Contrary to this reasoning, it was stated by the able 
justices in their dissenting opinion that: 


Taking it as established that a state has constitutional power 
to pass laws giving rights and imposing liabilities for acts done 
upon the high seas when there were no such rights or lia- 
bilities before, what is there to hinder its doing so in the case 
of a maritime tort? Not the existence of an inconsistent law 
emanating from a superior source, that is, from the United 
States. There is no such law. The maritime law is not a 
corpus juris—it is a very limited body of customs and ordi- 
nances of the sea. The nearest to anything of the sort in 
question was the rule that a seaman was entitled to recover 
the expenses necessary for his cure when the master’s negli- 
gence caused his hurt. The maritime law gave him no more. 
(The Osceola, 189 U. S., 158, 175.) . 


Again: 


If admiralty adopts common law rules without an act of 
Congress it cannot extend the maritime law as understood by 
the Constitution. It must take the rights of the parties from 
a different authority, just as it does when it enforces a lien 
created by a state. The only authority available is the com- 
mon law or statutes of a state. For from the often repeated 
statement that there is no common law of the United States 
(Wheaton vs. Peters, 8 Pet., 591, 658; Western Union Telegraph 
Co. vs. Call Publishing Co., 181 U. S., 92, 101) * * * the 
natural inference is that in the silence of Congress this court 
has believed the very limited law of the sea to be supple- 
mented here as in England by the common law, and that here 
that means by the common law of the state. (Sherlock vs. 
Alling, 93 U. S., 99, 104; Taylor vs. Carryl, 20 How., 593, 598.) 

It is too late to say that the mere silence of Congress ex- 
cludes the statute or common law of a state from supple- 
menting the wholly inadequate maritime law of the time of the 
Constitution, in the regulation of personal rights. 


To settle finally the rucial question as to whether the 
constitution and statutes of the United States prevent 
state courts from applying. state statutes in similar actions 
in personam arising upon navigable waters within the 
state, an amendment to the Judicial Code, sections 24 and 
256, was enacted by Congress on Oct. 6, 1917, within five 
months of the Jensen decision. The full text of this 
measure is given below: 


Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That 
clause three of section twenty-four of the Judicial Code is here 
amended to read as follows: 

“Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction, saving to suitors in all cases the right of a common- 
law remedy where the common law is competent to give it, 
and to claimants the rights and remedies under the workmen’s 
compensation law of any state; of all seizures on land or 
waters not within admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; of all 
prizes brought into the United States; and of all proceedings 
for the condemnation of property taken as prize." 

Sec. 2. That clause three of section two hundred and fifty- 
six of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction, saving to suitors in all cases the right of a common 
law remedy where the,common law is competent to give it, 
and to claimants the rights and remedies under the workmen’s 
compensation law of any state.” 


Query: Whether this federal legislative enactment. ac- 
complished its purpose. 
From a reading of this bill it would appear that it 


leaves at issue many new questions of as grave importance 
as those for which it was intended to be a remedy. There 
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are at least two issues presented of vital importance 
(there is little foundation for the opinion that this amend. 
ment may be declared unconstitutional for the reason that 
it confers admiralty jurisdiction upon state courts or that 
it violates the constitution because of class discrimina- 
tion). The first is that this amendment apparently al. 
lows the claimant in admiralty cases the benefits of the 
workmen’s compensation law, but this right is alternative 
rather than exclusive. In those state laws examined pro. 
vision has always been made to bar claimants from fol- 
lowing both of their remedies where two remedies exist, 
but from the phraseology of this federal amendment the 
claimant may apparently choose his remedy after injury 
and if he thinks he has a good claim for damages he 
may pursue that remedy in admiralty and if he fails | 
gee no good reason why he cannot thereafter seek and 
obtain his compensation. The second and even more im- 
portant question is raised by the expression, ‘under the 
workmen’s compensation law of any state.” Presumably, 
the legislature intended that this mean under the con- 
pensation law of the state in which the injury occurred 
and not to give a claimant the right to demand compen- 
sation under the law of any state which he might choose, 
But what of the rights of a member of the crew of a 
ship registered from a port in a state in which there 
is no compensation law, who receives his injury. on the 
high seas, i. e., more than three miles from shore; or 
assume that the port of registry is in a state in which 
the compensation law has been determined to be of no 
extraterritorial force? Is there anything in this provision 
to prevent the claimant from making claim for compensa- 
tion against the ship’s owners, and choosing the state 
which provides the most favorable benefits to injured 
employes? 

It is true that the need of a federal statute providing 
for compensation to injured employes engaged by car- 
riers by sea has been felt since the enactment of state 
workmen’s compensation acts; however, the’ present 
amendment with its heavy penalties in the form of -alterna- 
tive rather than exclusive remedies of claimants under 
the concurring jurisdiction of admiralty and common lav, 
to say nothing of the increased cost of insurance, may 
compel many of the water transportation companies to 
assume their individual risks. 


The necessity for a federal statute—uniform in its every 
particular, is greater now than ever before, and until 
such time as this adequate measure is enacted, the pres 
ent chaotic conditions will continue. 


Digest of New Complaints 


" -— Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. ° 

Petition for rehearing. : 
No. 9905. Rates to Missouri River cities and related territories. 

Investigation by the Commission on Fifteenth Section Ap- 
plication No. 679, which asks authority to increase class rates 
from New Orleans and points taking same rates to Missouri 
River cities, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska points, Okla- 
homa common points and other destinations. 

ar — . Mercantile Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 

0. et al. 

Alleges that dressing in transit rates on yellow pine lumber 
at Jackson and Brookhaven, Miss., are unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory. - 

~ _ W. D. Haas & Co. vs. Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Alleges rates on cotton from points on defendant’s Eunice 
Branch in Louisiana to New Orleans, La., for export or inter- 
state destinations as compared with rates from Opelousas, 
La., violate sections one and three. 

ne. ~F — C. F. Sauer Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 

o. et al. 

Alleges Southern Classification ratings on flavoring extracts 
in bottles, L. C. L., and barrels, L. C. L., from Richmond, 
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December 22, 1917 


Va., to Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., and other points are 
unjust’ and unreasonable and violate sections 1, 2 and 3. 

Reparation asked. 

No. 9952. Carthage Marble and White Lime Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 
R. R. Co. et al. ‘ 

Alleges rate of $1 per barrel on actual weight on cut stone 
from Carthage, Mo., to Pasadena, Cal., is unjust and un- 
reasonable in so far as it exceeded rate of 50 cents per bar- 
rel on minimum weight of 50,000 pounds. Reparation claimed. 

No. 9980. St. Ellen Coal Co. et al., East St. Louis, Ill., vs. St. 
Louis & Belleville Electric Ry. Co. et: al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from mines on the 
lines above mentioned to points of destination on M. K. & T. 
by reason of the absence of joint through rates. . Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates, and reparation. 

No. 9981. George C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers for the 
Aitna Explosives Co., vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sulphuric acid. Asks for 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9982. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, vs. 
P. C. C. & St. L. et al. , 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from various points in the southeast to Hopewell, Va. Asks 
for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9984. Southern Fertilizer and Chemical Co., 
Ga., vs. Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah. A 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and classifications on_ old 
worn-out boots or shoes in bags and scrap leather from New 
York and Boston to Savannah. Ask for a cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reasonable rates, and 
reparation. 

No. 9984. William J. Haire.Co., Boston, vs. B. & M. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rules and regulations on refrigera- 
tion on L. C. L. shipments of butter, eggs and cheese in 
Official Classification territory. Asks for just and reasonable 
rates, rules, regulations or practices, and reparation amount- 
ing to $1,500. 

No. 9985. Henry King & Co., Murfreesboro, vs. N. C. & St. L. 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive commodity rates to 
Chattanooga plus second class from Chattanooga to Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn., on citrus fruits from points in Florida. 
Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation of $1,151.2s. 

No. 9986. National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League, 
Chicago, vs. L. & N. et al. 

Against the absence of through route and joint rate ar- 
rangements between carriers west of and east of the Mis- 
sissippi, as creating unjust and unreasonable rate adjustments, 
one recent effect of which was the moving of 200,000 head of 
cattle from the drought stricken sections of Texas to pastures 
east of the Mississippi. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
and through routes and joint rates. 

No. 9987. Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn., Chicago, vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjustly discriminatory rates on paper in favor of Wis- 
consin mills against Michigan mills from Kalamazoo and other 
points in Michigan to destinations in Western Classification 
territory. 

No. 9887. St. Louis Electric Terminal Ry. Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

Refusal of defendants to establish through routes and joint 
rates on traffic to and from St. Louis, Mo., Springfield, IIl., 
and other points on complainants’ lines and from & to points 
on defendants’ lines, as resulting in unjust and unreasonable 
charges. . 

No. 9988. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, vs. C. & 
N. W. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on old rails from Pentoga, 
Mich., to East St. Louis. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. ‘ 

No. 9989. George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, receivers 
Etna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on empty tank cars from 

Milton and Sheridan, Pa., and Warren, O., to points in Geor- 


Savannah, 


| Docket of the: Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 26—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 
9728—California Canneries Co. vs. Southern Pac. Co. et al. 
9842—The Western Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Southern Pacific 

Co. et al. 

December 27—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 

\. & S. 1126—Eastbound transcontinental canned goods 
No. 2). 

December 29—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Gerry: : 7 

9463—The Lassen County Trading Co. vs. Nevada-California- 
Oregon Ry. et al. _ 

9463, Sub. No. 1—Nevada-California-Oregon Ry. vs. Southern 
Pacific Co. et al. 


December 31—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gerry: 
= Alkire-Smith Auto Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9783—J. W. Summerhays & Sons Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


January 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: . 
9690—Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange et al. vs. 
Adirondack & St. Lawrence R. R. Co. et al. : 
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gia, Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, Florida, Tennessee 
and Louisiana by reason of the fact that they exceeded the 
lowest combinations. Cease and desist order and the estab- 
lishment of maxima rates and reparation. . 

No. 9991. W. B. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., vs. 
CR. L & P. Ry. Coe. 6t al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Brasfield, 
Ark., to Memphis, Tenn., for beyond. Cease and desist order, 
establishment of maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 9992. George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, receivers 
ee ~ apeaiee Co., Inc., New York City, vs. A. G. S. R. R. 

o. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sulphuric acid, C. L., in 
tank cars from points in Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee to Copperhill, Tenn., in so far as they 
exceed the rates from Copperhill to the same points. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 9993. United States Gypsum Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia., vs. Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines & Southern R. R. Co. et al. 

Against the application of the cement rate of 12%c on 
gypsum rock from Fort Dodge, Ia., to Prospect Hill, Mo., as 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. Asks for a 
rate not to exceed 10%c and reparation. 

No. 9994. Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
vs. Tionesta Valley Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on a ship- 
ment of lumber from West Sheffield, Pa., to Belvidere, N. J., 
due to alleged failure to notify of arrival on the part of the 
agent at Belvidere. Ask for reparation. 

No. 9995. Atlas Leather Manufacturing Co., Caseyville, IIl., vs. 
P. C. Cc. & St. L. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable weights and minimums applied on 
scrap leather, C. L., to Caseyville, from points in Official 
Classification territory. Cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of sixth class rating, and 30,000 pounds minimum 
asked for. ; 

No. 9996. Lancaster (Ohio) Leather Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable weights and minimums applied on 
scrap leather, C. L., to Lancaster. 

“~ ~— — West Meat Co. et al. vs. L. A. & S. L. R. R. 

o. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on sheep and 
goats in double deck cars from points in California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon and Utah to stock yards at Oak- 
land, San Francisco, South San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
in so far as they exceed the cattle rates between the same 
points. Asks for a cease and desist order, the establishment 
of such cattle rates, or such other maximum rates, rules or 
regulations as the Commission may deem reasonable and just, 
and reparation. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has discontinued its I. and S. 1019, 
Runby & Setback Service, because the carriers have can- 
celed the tariffs therein suspended. y 

The Commission has dismissed without prejudice a com- 
plaint of the Marian Coal Company vs. D., L. & W. et al., 


‘in Docket 3931. 


The Commission ordered Fifteen Section Application 
417, of the N. & W. Ry., requesting to advance rates on 
lumber from Carolina and Virginia points to C. F. A. 
and other territories, consolidated with I. & S. Docket 
1147 and Docket 9925, assigned for hearing before Exam- 
iner Bell, December 20. 


9498—Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. West- 
ern Maryland Ry. Co. et al. 
January 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: Sw 
9929—Charles Lay et al. vs. American Express Co. et al. 


January 5—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gerry: 
9907—Commercial Club of Omaha vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
!. & S. 1123—Nebraska-Colorado grain and the following fif- 
teenth section application: 497—C. C. McCain, E. Morris 
and R. H. Countiss, agents, dated Sept. 10, 1917. 
January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
“ey eee Assn. of Commerce, Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. 
o. et al. 
as le a me Lumber Co. et al. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
o. et al. 


- January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
9404—S 


tate Corporation Commission of the Commonwealth 
of Va. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 9739—Larken Co. et al. vs. Erie Co. et al. 
0424—-Vedow Chemical Co. vs. Pere Marquette Co. et al. 
9811—Hercules Powder Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
9628—Joseph E. Thropp vs. Bess. & Lake Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
January 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a iy. —— Malleable Castings Co. vs. P. & L. E. 
. RB. Co. a al. 
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_ tl. & S. 1106—Iron and steel_fabrication. 
8354—Kansas City Millers’ Club et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
January 14—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9851—Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. Brimstone R. R. & 
Canal Co. et al. 
a Fertilizer Factory vs. Houston & Brazos Val- 
ley R. R. Co. et al. 
January nSacinan. Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
1. & S. 1135—New ‘England canned fish 


January 16—Argument at Washington, D. ip 
9380—The Pollak Steel Co. vs. B. & O. + Co. ot al. 
9761—George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Oder receivers Actna 
Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 
9658—The Public Utilities Commission of the State of Kan- 
sas vs. Abilene & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. and following fourth 
section applications involving rates on fresh or green ap- 
ples, C. L., from points in Kansas to points in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas: Leland’s 631, 697 and 701. 
January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
laims for loss and damage of grain. 
somaery 18—Monroe, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9886—Chamber of ‘Commerce, aseuree, La., vs. Arkansas & 
Louisiana Midland Ry. Co. et al. 
January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
sO te, American Fork and Hoe Go. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
8131—In the matter of rates on and classifiaction of lumber 
and lumber products. 
January 21—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Smith 
9922—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of nn vs. Abilene 
& Northern Ry. Co. et al. and portions of the followin 
fourth section applications involving transportation of roug 
rice from points in Arkansas, California, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and ‘Texas to Lake Charles, La., also such portions 
of applications involving charges for transportation of clean 
rice, rice products and rice by-products from Lake smagies, 
La., to interstate destinations: 581, 624, 957 and 1618—F. 
Leland, agent; 376, 377 and 488—Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. z 
& S. S. Co.; 960 and 961—W. A. Poteet, agent. 


January 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner i: 
ar +” aeeees Orleans Cypress Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


x 1. E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. 


January 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner — 
a tel Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. A. & S. Ry. Co. 
et a 
January 25—Akron, O.—Examiner Eddy 
9350—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber "és, A. Cc. & TF. 
9350, -., No. 1—The McGraw Tire and Rubber oe vs. Pa. 
Co. 
9350, Sub. Now 2—Kelly Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
Ry. oO. et 
at. “~~ Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Akron C. & Y. Ry. 
Co. 
9730_-The S Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
Co. et 
9695—The La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 


0879—~the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. Y. Ry. Co. 


9579, , ~*~ Bg i—Kelley Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 


Ry. Co. al. 
0579, Sub. Ne 2—The Batavia Rubber Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
al. 


pam. 5. ao ee Orleans, La., EEaviner Smith: 
9918—A. Higgins Lumber and Export Co. vs. N. O. G. N. 


| ae A Co. et al. 


me < | 26—New Orleans—Examiner Smith: 
. & S. 1127—Sugar from New Orleans. 
Pi th 28—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner La Roe: 
9702—Memphis- -Southwestern we 
7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
9905—Rates to Missouri River cities ne related territories. 
9927—Railroad Commission of Arkansas et al. vs. Arkansas 
Central R. R. Co. et al. and the following fourth section 
applications involving class and commodity rates from 
Memphis to St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Council Bluffs, 
Des ee Sioux City, Oklahoma and og we H 458— 
N. C. St. L. Ry.; ~~ L.-S. F. R. R. j, HERS Boutbern 
Ry. Ay 1898—W. Hosmer; sy. & N. R. 2045— 
Ill. Cent. R. R.; vise Mt & O. Co.; 4218, $5197 and 4220 
—Iron Mountain; 702—Leland - Packer: 1867—W. H. Hos- 
mer. Also fourth section application 674 et al., Poteet, 
Emerson, Leland and Hosmer, involving class and com- 
modity rates from New Orleans and Galveston to Omaha, 
Kansas City and other Missouri River points. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
Two cars good, sound Oak ties, 6x8-8, and one car of 
7x9 first-class No. 1 Switch Ties. L. E. Pearson, Edwards- 
burg, Mich. 


WANT 


~ 


More detailed information 

concerning any of the Car- 

rier’s applications for per-. 
mission to increase rates: 
than that carried in the 

Interstate Commerce 

Commission’s abstracts as 

printed inTheTraffic Bulle- 

tin, our Special Service De- 

partment can get it for you. 

This Department will also 

perform a continuous ser- 

vice in watching for propo- 

sals toadvance specific rates 

and the charge will be 

reasonable. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Special Service Department 
Suite 505 Colorado Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium _ for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


COMMERCIAL AGENT, whose position will be abolished Jan- 
uary first, wants position traffic manager, industrial corpora- 
tion, preferably in Chicago. Six years’ experience traffic de- 
partment largest western railroad, also sixteen months im- 
portant terminal railroad. Address L. Y. 69, The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


An ATTORNEY-TRAFFIC MANAGER of seasoned experience 
invites correspondence from industrial corporations or railroad 
legal departments with a view to a connection as traffic man- 
ager < commerce counsel. Address A50, Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Il. a 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager of industrial concern 
by railroad man, twenty-three years’ experience in traffic de- 
partment, thoroughly familiar with every phase of traffic and 
claim work, has wide acquaintance with railroad officials con- 
nected with roads in Central Freight Assn. and Trunk Line 
territory. Address R. 701, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, thoroughly posted on rates, routes 
and regulations in United States, general knowledge of export, 
now in active charge yearly movement of fifteen thousand car- 
loads national industry, age thirty, married, solicits the ‘knock 
of opportunity.” Address B. B. 123, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as assistant general freight agent, rail- 
road company or traffic manager, industrial firm. Fifteen 
years in general freight department and on the road for large 
transcontinental railway. Thirty-six years of age and married. 
Address P. O. 350, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 

state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


G. M. Freer 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler ......... CEE REE 5 ee eee Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
E. F. Lacey 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


Assistant Secretary 


President 

Vice-President 

. J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 

W. E. Long Traffic Manager 

All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 

Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, IIl. 


e 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profitse Submit yours literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation~—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing . 
| eS 2 eee ee ie 
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The Mississippi Central Railroad 


OFFERS 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
TO 
CAMP SHELBY, MISS. 


National Guard Camp, located ten and 
one-half miles south of Hattiesburg, Miss., 
on the Mississippi Central Railroad, when 
routed via the following lines: 


From Route 
Chicago—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. R. 
Omaha—Mo. Pac. Ry. Natchez—Miss. Central R. R. 
Kansas City—Mo. Pac. Ry. Natchez—Miss. Central R. R. 
Leavenworth—Mo. Pac. Ry. Natchez—Miss. Central R. R. 
St. Louis—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. 
Louisville—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. 
Cincinnati—Ill. Central R. R. .Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. 
Memphis—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. 
New Orleans—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Cent. R. R. 
New Orleans—N. O.G. N. R. R. Wanilla—Miss. Central R. R. 
Cairo—Ill. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. R. 
Evansville—IIl. Central R. R. Brookhaven—Miss. Central R. R. 


To insure prompt handling of your freight you should 
specify the above routing. 


An agency station has been established at this point. 
All freight should be billed with destination Camp Shelby, 
Mississippi. 

LE’ROY MORRIS H. R. WILSON 
Traveling Freight Agent ' General Freight Agent 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Concerning Claims 
Conference Ruling Number 456 Says— 


WRITTEN _NOTICE TO CARRIER CONSTITUTES 
PRESENTATION OF CLAIM.—It is the view of the Commis- 
sion that the provision in the uniform bill of lading, requiring that 
claim for loss, damage, or delay be made within the specified time 
after the shipment was made, is legally complied with when the 
shipper, consignee, or the lawful holder of the bill of lading, 
within the period specified, files with ‘the agent of the carrier, 
either at the point of origin or the point of delivery of the ship- 
ment, or with the general claims department of the carrier, a claim ° 
or a written notice of intended claim, describing the shipment 
with reasonable definiteness. In all cases the provisions of the 

form for the presentation of claims, which was approved 
by the Commission on December 2, 1913, should be complied with 
so far as possible, and proof or evidence of the claim should be 
presented to the carrier within a reasonable time. 


We have these approved forms for sale—and there are 


two kinds, Loss and Damage. and Overcharge—at the 
following schedule of prices: 


100 of each or 200 of.either $2.00 delivered 
150 of each or 300 of either 2.90 delivered 
200 of each or 400 of either 3.75 delivered 
250 of each or 500 of either 4.50 delivered 
500 of each or 1000 of either 7.50 delivered 


Quantity prices, with imprint if desired, quoted on request. 


Why not expedite the handling of your claims by the use of 
these forms which have also been approved by the National 
Association of Railway Commission, the Freight Claim 
Association and the National Industrial Traftic League. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


CENTRAL STORAGE Co. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL. PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OE) CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO| 


325 hictee 


POOL CAR SERVICE 
‘LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE@ 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Bullding 


Teaming of Every -Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771H STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, Il. South Chicago, Il. 
I. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or E. J. & E. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan aval —_— 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Pro 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING oN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North a. South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for he me ore a Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing hy ‘Caleoan Ill (Soap Prodycts). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
SsPONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH --- - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 


Chicago Sterage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at vary reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca @. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, |OWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisvillé Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
ALOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. . 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS—Continued 


John R, Walker Claude W. Owen 


'WALEER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Bidg.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—_—_—- 


JOHN B. DAISH 
Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 

References Furnished. 

Correspondence Invited. 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public 


Utilities 
East St. Louls, tl. © 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Murphy Bullding, 
506 Mermod & Jacoard Bidg., 


CHARLES CONRADIS 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First Natlonal Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCB,”’ 
thoritative legal treatise on the Federal 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 
Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate 
commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Union Trust Bullding 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Marquette Bullding 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Lytton Bullding, 
Chieage. 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. 0. 


THOMAS BOND 


Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Sulte 1401 Central National Bank Blidg., 
St. Louls 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


E. J. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Practice 
CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 
Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 
Counsel 


Luther M. Walter 


John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES S. ALLEN 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 


SPECIALTY—Interstate Commerce, Federal 


Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention this paper In writing to attorneys. 
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Refrigerator Car Shortage Relief 


The A. B. C. System of Transit Refrigeration, Heating and Ventilation will afford the 
cheapest, quickest and most practical relief from the tremendous refrigerator car shortage 
that can be devised, because it can be applied to all existing cars at a low cost and with the least 
possible delay. 


It increases available loading space in two ways, viz.: 


First: Its refrigerating and heating equipment occupies no part of the 
loading space of the car and thus increases available loading space in 
present existing rolling stock by 20% to 25%. In a 40,000 capacity car 
with its 10% overloading allowance, that means 8,800 to 10,000 Ibs. more 


load. In a 60,000 capacity car with its overload allowance of 6,000 lbs., 
that means from 13,200 to 16,500 lbs. more load. 


Second: Because of the defects of the prevailing end-ice-bunker types of 
cars, it is not possible to perfectly refrigerate a load that is piled high thru- 
out the length of the car, as the top portion of the car being the hottest, 
the top portion of the load, especially in the center of the car near or between 
the doors, almost invariably shows deterioration or loss. 


Smaller loads therefore must of necessity be carried. 


Some commodities are allowed as low a minimum as 17,000 lbs. 
tho the car capacity may be 40,000 or even 60,000 Ibs. and there i is 
considerable loss sustained even with so low a minimum. 


The A. B. C. System is able to take care of all the load that 
can be put into the car space up to within 12 or 14 inches of the ceil- 
ing thruout the length of the car, because it makes a uniform 
temperature thruout the length of the car, so that the car can be loaded 
to its full capacity and where the commodity is not too bulky can be loaded 
10% over capacity. 


Thus it will be seen that the A. B. C. System is capable of increasing the present 100,000 
refrigerator car capacity to approximately that of 150,000 cars, and that will go a long way 
toward relieving the situation that seriously menaces the perishable product movement in the 


United States today. 


Besides increasing the available tonnage movement, the cost of ice, and the time of 
movement can be greatly reduced, due to the lessened requirements of icing-in-transit. The 
car shortage is with us and will continue, due to excessively high prices of material preventing 
the construction of cars. Today a refrigerator car costs from $2,800 to $3,000, that could 
have been built two years ago for $1,500. This wide variance in cost price practically pro- 
hibits building new cars, yet the old cars are wearing out and the shortage is growing by leaps 


and bounds. 


The A. B. C. System offers the solution—the only practical one. 


Refrigerator Car Equipment Co. 
80,East Jackson! Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Are You Going to France? 


Wells Fargo in Paris will welcome and serve you. Our office is 
in charge of competent men who know the customs of the country 
and are prepared to place many banking and _ transportation 
facilities at your convenience. 


They will open checking accounts, cash salary checks, send money 
and packages home—in fact, handle personal commissions of every 
sort with efficiency and intelligence. 


Mail, money and packages may also be forwarded to you from the 
United States in care of Wells Fargo. 


Wells Fargo Travelers Checks are the convenient way to carry 
funds. In France, as well as in other European countries, they 
are as available as cash and safe besides. Soldiers who carry them 
get the benefit of the premium on the American dollar. 


They are, in effect, international currency. If lost or stolen, 


Wells Fargo refunds. The cost is trifling—10c for $20—50c for 
$100. 


Ask the nearest Wells Fargo 
man for leaflet, giving detazls. 


Wells Fargo & Company 


Paris — London 
4 Rue Scribe 28 Charles St. Haymarket 
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